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On Important Apiarian Subjects. 





The Size of Hives and Frames Considered. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


I have used a good many kinds of hives and different 


kinds and sizes of frames, and as this is about the time that a | 


good many will be thinking of ordering hives, so as to have 


ommend a hive by name. Now Iam going to recommend a 
hive and frame for this locality, for those who wish a single 
brood-chamber hive, no matter on what plan the apiary isrun. It 
is a hive and frame that is hard to excel. This is the Dove- 
tailed hive and improved Hoffman frame, which is sold by all 
dealers, This is one of the most practical hives in use, and if 


| one wishes to make his own hives, there is not a frame hive 


that is more simple or easy to make than this without the 
dovetails, and if they are well nailed at the corners, they an- 
swer just as well without them. But those strips on the bot- 
tom-boards are one of the main points in favor of this hive. A 
bottom-board can be made very easily, though, by nailing a 
couple of cleats on the underside—one at each end—to keep it 








them ready for next season’s use, 1 am going to give my ex- 
perience with different kinds of hives, frames, etc., and my 
Opinion of them. 

_ It pays to order during the winter. Most dealers give a 
tiscount then that more than pays the interest on the 
money invested, and as Mr. B. Taylor—one of our best and 
host experienced bee-keepers—once said, a great deal more is 
‘ost by not having supplies on hand, and ready for use, than 
there is by having an overstock. 











I have noticed that there are not many writers who rec- | 





| ticos on hives any more. 





Winter View of the Apiary of Mr. J. S. Scott, at Springville, Utah.—See paye 100. 


| from warping, taking common lath and shaving them down to 
the right width for the strips. "When I first commenced to 
| use this hive I did not like or appreciate those strips on the 
| bottom-boards, but I do now. 
Some report having winter losses in this hive. I have had 
the least loss in winter with it of any frame hive I have. I 
do not want any enamel sheets, quilts, bevel joints, or por- 
In fact, I sawed the porticos off all 
my hives that had them on last summer. They were a nui- 
sance with me. 
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In the dovetailed supers I use section-holders. They never 
sag, with me, and I prefer them to T tins, because the sections 
are not so badly soiled, especially on the bottoms; and with 
these, and a thick-top frame, itis very seldom that a queen, 
no matter how prolific she is, will go up into the sections to 
lay. Consequently, no honey-board or queen-excluder is 
needed. 

I like the Hoffman frame, as now made, better than any 
frame I have ever used, and Ido not think of aninch is 
any too thick for the top-bar, although % may answer as well, 
but it suits me very wellas it is. I know that some think 
those using thick-top, self-spacing frames will change back to 
the old style loose-hanging frames, and use a honey-board. If 
I ever change back to this arrangement it will be because I 
cannot possibly get the former, and I do not think this will 
ever happen, as I have always found manufacturers able and 
willing to make a frame, or anything else, exactly asI wanted, 
if I had the money to pay for the same. But if they ever com- 
bine, or form a trust, and try to make us take what they think 
is best, or want to sell, I will buy a buzz-saw, and a little en- 
gine, and make what I want myself. 

But for all I have said, I think thesectional brood-chamber 
hive is the hive of the future, especially for the professional. 
I have used this hive, and the longer, and more of them, I use 
the better I like them. I think that honey can be produced in 
this kind of a hive with less work than any other. But at the 
same time I have found that one has to know what to do, and 
when to do it, to obtain good results with this hive. I think 
that beginners, and those who have not had much experience, 
will be much more apt to succeed with a single brood-chamoper 
hive. 

And now about the size. I know that the right size isa 
big subject, and I am fully aware that this question is being 
discussed by others who are more competent to talk about it 
than [. But I am going to give my opinion of it. I have used 
hives of 8, 10 and 12 frame capacity, Langstroth size ; and 
also a number of Y-frame hives that have a frame 13 inches 
long and about 11 inches deep. I havea few of these hives 
now ; they are not bad hives or frames by any means; but all 
things considered, I prefer the Langstroth size to any I have 
used. 

Almost all who are discussing the size question, seem to 
think that the locality has the most influence about the right 
size. I think that the plan on which the apiary is run, and 
also how prolitic one’s queens are, has as much, or more, to do 
with it than the locality, and, with me, locality would not 
make any difference whatever. 

To illustrate: A bee-keeperin acertain State says that 
in his locality they have only one flow—a colony must gather 
wll surplus and winter stores at this time; and that 8-frame 
hives won’t hold enough stores for 9 months in the year. They 
would hold aJl, and more, than I would want them to if I were 
in such a locality, for instead of having so much honey stored 
below, I would want it carried above, and put in the sections, 
and then in the fall I would feed them sugar syrup, and the 
next season, before that one flow commenced, [ would try to 
have the brood-nest pretty well filled up with sugar syrup 
again. But, of course, if one did not want to feed, 8 frames 
would not be large enough for this locality, and if one does 
not wish to feed, or has not time to give the bees all the care 
and attention they need, I do not think an 8-frame hive large 
enough for any locality, unless it be one like I was reading 
about the other day, that had a flow nearly the entire year. 

I do not like hives as large as the 12-frame—ip my opinion 
10 Langstroth frames are large enough for any locality. | 
know that some advocate a larger hive than this, and es- 
pecially my illustrious fellow-courtryman, Mr. Dadant. | 
have not the least doubt that Mr. D. knows more about bees 
and hives than I do. He has also had more experience, but 
with the best queens we now have, it is a mystery to me how 
we can obtain more honey from a larger hive than the 10- 
frame Langstroth, to say nothing about the extra money in- 
vested in such hives and combs, and the heavy work of hand- 
ling such ponderous hives, which is a big item, if hives are to 
be handled much. 

Now I think that I have some queens that are as good as 
there are in the world. A few years agoI would have said 
that I had some of the best, for I had been buying the best 
queens I could get, and improving my bees until I thought 
they were as good as could be had; but two years ago last 
spring, by a mere accident, I became possessed of a number of 
colonies, the poorest of wnich would double discount the best 
I then had, and there may be others even better than these; 
but with these queens, and the best I can buy regardless of 
price, and with all things carefully considered, I prefer the 8- 
frame hive, and I can make more money with, say 1,000 
frames in 8-frame hives, than with the same number in 10- 
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frame hives. This would, of course, require more queens, but 
a few queens are a small matter now-a-days. It would also 
require more hives and more work, but we must have a Worse 
season for honey than I have yet experienced if 1 cannot get 
interest on all money invested, and fair wages for al] work 
that is necessary to be performed in the apiary and connected 
with it. Southern Minnesota, Dec. 18; 1894. 


ik 
Report of the Michigan State Convention, 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


(Continued from page 85.) 
In the evening of the first day Mr. L. H. Ayers, of the 
firm of Ayers & Reynolds, came up and read the follow 
essay on 


ing 
The Marketing of Honey. 


When I wrote your Secretary, I told him that I hag 
never delivered an address or written an essay, but I was 
willing to give you an informal talk on ‘‘ The Marketing of 
Honey, from a Dealer’s Standpoint.” 

I do not expect to bring before you anything very new, ip 
fact some of you are probably as well posted on this subject 
as myself; but I will not weary you with preliminaries, but 
proceed at once to my subject. 

Of course the first essential is quality—this I assume to be 
largely beyond your coutrol, therefore I will not dwell on this 
point. In speaking of quality, I refer more to color than 
flavor, as purchasers do not sample comb honey when buying. 

Next in importance is neat and attractive packages. The 
Detroit market prefers packages holding 12 or 16 sections. 
These packages should be made of bright, clean, light ma- 
terial. It is unnecessary for me to go into details, as this sub- 
ject is so fully discussed among you that anything I might say 
would seem superfluous. I would recommend, however, the 
use of thin strips on the bottom of the packages for the sec- 
tions to rest upon, so that in case of any leakage, the sections 
are kept clean, and do not adhere ‘to the bottom of the case. 
This is not original with me, butis already in use by some of 
you. 

I would also recommend the use of labels—a plain one, 
with gross weight, tare, and net weight; the second, neat and 
attractive, with the packer’s name thereon. ‘These labels 
should be on the ends of the package—not ontop. This last 
label ought to be a guaranteg that the front row is a correct 
sample of the entire package. 

Allow me to say right here that it is difficult to sell any 
goods that are marked No. 2 or No. 3. In order to avoid this, 
I would advise different labels for different grades. This could 
be done by simply using, say a blue label for white honey, a 
red one for amber, and a white for the dark. One party to 
whom we made this recommendation last season, has adopted 
the plan, and from our standpoint it is a success. 

In regard to shipping honey, our experience warrants us 
in saying—Don’t ship by express. Don’t nail it up in tight 
boxes, like hardware, and think because you mark it ‘*‘ Honey ; 
this side up; handle with care,” that it will be handled care- 
fully, and arrive atits destination in good condition; for a 
tight box is as liable to be stood on end as any other way, not- 
withstanding the caution marked on its eover. Honey ship- 
ped in single cases, with glass at the end, showing the con- 
tents, will frequently reach its destination in good condition, 
but the safest and best way is to pack it in cases holding 
about 12 smal! cases. The sides should be made of slats s0 
that the contents will show through the glass ends of the 
small cases. The large outside cases should have projecting 
handles so that they would be carried by two men—not 
trucked. About an inch of straw, packed solid, should be 
placed in the bottom of each case. 

Honey should be so loaded in the car that the sections wil! 
run lengthwise of the car. 

Last but not least, allow me to impress upon you the im- 
portance of reliable packing, and a correct statement of the 
grades and amount—as nearly as possible—of each grade, 
when offering your honey for sale. No dealer feels like offer- 
ing full price for goods unless heis confident that they will turn 
out exactly as represented. We have frequently gone to the 
depots with parties to look at their honey, after they had rep- 
resented to us that it was all white stock, all nicely sorted, 
full sections, etc.—in fact everything that was desirable—but 
upon examination we have found more or less of it that was 
sadly deficient in some way or other. Upon calling the party’s 
attention to it, some excuse would be offered—perhaps that 
there were a few cases that he had got of one of his neighbors, 
and supposed that it was all right; or, perhaps, the excuse 
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would be offered that the hired man, or some of the boys, had 
packed some. This ‘‘some” is usually an unknown, or at 
jeast indefinite, quantity. After finding a few cases that were 
pot as represented, the dealer loses confidence, and will not 
purchase except at a low price. 

In closing, I will say that marketing honey is very much 
like marketing any other commodity—give people good goods, 
honestly and neatly put up, and delivered in good condition, 
and you Will have no difficulty in realizing the best figures the 
market will warrant. 

| omitted to state that the same care should be taken in 
handling your amber and dark honey thatis taken with the 
white. L. H. AYERs. 


In reply to a quesition, Mr. Ayers said that extracted 
honey was hard to handle. He probably sold twenty-five times 
as much comb honey as extracted. There was a lack of con- 
fidence inextracted honey, and when it candied, people thought 
it was impure. California extracted honey had given the best 
satisfaction of any extracted honey that they had handled. It 
was put up in uniform packages, (the 60-pound tin), was 
always white, and could be bought at a low price. 

Mr. Aspinwall—I presume that you have had some expe- 
rience in selling honey to manufacturers, such as tobacconists, 
bakers, etc. 

Mr. Ayers—I have tried selling it to tobacco men, and 
have sold them some, but the trouble is that the retail dealers 
will keep their tobacco where it is damp, so that it will ** hold 
out in weight,” and the result is that the honey ferments and 
spoils the tobacco. Candy-makers use very little honey. 
Bakers use some, but they scour the whole country to find 
honey that can be bought way down, down, below what we 
can sell it for. Brewers will not admit that they use it at all. 
I must relate one little incident of my trying to deal with a 
druggist. I received alot of broken comb honey, and the only 
way to use it was to melt it up, take off the cake of wax that 
rises to the top and sell the balance as extracted honey. I did 
this myself and put the honey into a wooden firkin. Soon 
after, a drug clerk came in and asked if we had any extracted 
honey. I took him back and showed him this honey and gave 
hima sample. Later I called at the store, but was told that 
the honey was not wanted as it was adulterated. J told them 
that I took the honey from the combs myself and knew what I 
was talking about, and that it was pure honey if ever there 
was any. That made no difference, they said that their chem- 
ist had tested it and found it impure, besides, he had applied 
the cold test and it failed to granulate (?). I told them that 
they need not buy the honey, but it was pure and I knew it. 
In a few weeks another customer came in and inquired for 
extracted honey and I took him back to show him this lot of 
honey, when, lo and behold, it had candied solid! I tell you, I 
have mighty little faith in these chemists and food commis- 
sioners. Down in Ohio the food commissioner pronounced 
some buckwheat flour, that came from one of the largest man- 
ufacturers in the world, as adulterated. The manufacturer 
brought suit for $20,000 damages, and then the food commis- 
sioner took it all back, and said that ‘‘ the boys” in the office 
did the work while he was away. Now the manufacturer is 
sending out circulars broadcast with this ‘‘retraction.” The 
influence of such food commissioner must have considerable 
weight(?) 

Mr. Koeppen—Did you ever try having shippers put paper 
in the bottoms of the cases to keep the honey from dripping 
through if it should leak from the sections ? 

Mr. Ayers—I don’t know as I have, but I should think it 
might be a good thing, if the paper would absorb all of the 
honey. The trouble is that the honey leaks out of the case 
and daubs the one below it. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Some have used heavy manilla paper 
that will hold the boney, and have folded itin the shape of a 
shallow tray that would just cover the bottom of the case. 

Mr. Ayers—I should think that that might be a good 
scheme. 

Mr. Aspinwall next gave a talk upon the 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


Some of the readers of the American Bee Journal may 
remember that several years ago, Mr. Aspinwall invented 
machinery for the making of wooden combs, and expected that 
their use would prevent the rearing of drones, and in this way 
swarming would be prevented. For several reasons the use of 
wooden combs and the results that had been hoped for were 
not successes, but their use led to an arrangement that prom- 
ises to prevent swarming. Mr. Aspinwall had upon exhibition 
a hive arranged for the prevention of swarming. In the 
Spaces between the combs are placed half-inch boards perfo- 
rated with holes large enough for the bees to pass through ; in 





fact, these boards are really halves of the wooden combs, but 
with no septum. The theory is that swarming results from a 
crowded condition of the brood-nest, and the introduction of 
these wooden combs, or half combs, doubles the standing-room 
in the brood-nest. Besides this, it has been claimed that bees 
do not swarm when there is storage-room in the brood-nest, 
and it is possible that the bees look upon the half, wooden 
combs as unfilled cells, but no honey is stored in them because 
the cells have no bottoms. It matters not whether these theo- 
ries are corrector not; at least, we are not so much interested 
in them as we are in knowing that seven colonies treated in 
this manner last year did not swarm, and stored an average of 
30 pounds of surplus to the colony, while seven other colonies 
by their side all swarmed and stored almost no surplus at all. 
These separating boards are not put in until just before the 
swarming season and are taken out again after it is past. 
Mr. Aspinwall] has patented his invention. Next year it will 
be tried by a few well-known bee-keepers, and also at the 
Michigan Experiment Apiary. 

Next came an essay from Mr. James Heddon, which was 
read by the Secretary, on 


Apicultural Literature. 


I was so very anxious to attend this meeting, and conse- 
quently determined to do so, I thought nothing would stop me 
except sickness; butin that I was mistaken. I have two 
offices down town ; the lease for one of them expired, and un- 
expectedly I was compelled to move, and to reasonably oblige 
my successor, I found it impossible to leave home. 


I hope I may read in the report of your cogitations, that 
you have honestly, earnestly, fearlessly, conscientiously and 
Saithfully considered the subject given me—a subject which I 
believe demands the immediate and serious consideration of 
honey-producers. While itis a fact that the apicultural lit- 
erature you purchase costs very little, compared to your in- 
come and out-go, at the same time its influence upon your 
success or failure, is immense. Any business can be correctly 
judged by its literature. 

Were I looking toward no interests except that of supply 
dealers and professors connected with our business, I would 
have no fault to find, for the present condition into which our 
literature has degenerated, answers their purposes very well ; 
but when we come to consider the financial interest of the 
spinal column of our business—the honey-producers—he is 
getting fearfully little besides that which is misleading, as 
compared with our literature of years ago. We had but little 
in quantity then, but the quality of it, considering the status 
of apiculture at that time, was certainly infinitely superior to 
what we have now. It seems to me thatthe good old Ameri- 
can Bee Journal has falleninto nothing but an echo of Glean- 
ings. Weall know that its editor is not a bee-keeper, having 
no practical knowledge of the business, and that Gleanings’ 
editor (a bee-keeper of over 20 years ago) has so exchanged 
the practical for the theoretical, that it would be just as well 
for us had he never produced a pound of honey. It is impos- 
sible for these men to either write or select first-class articles. 


On page 658, of current American Bee Journal, is an 
article by C. Davenport, and while we cannot endorse all of it, 
we have no doubt but that it is really the best article appear- 
ing in that journal for the year 1894. Perhaps not the best 
article, either, but surely one of the very best, and the whole 
tone of it bears positive evidence of the honest, practical, bee- 
keeper, and that is saying a great deal. Any literarian would 
know, after reading that article, that C. Davenport will! suc- 
ceed as a honey-producer, anywhere, and that he prints facts, 
and not falsehoods or fancies, in every line. Now, the editor 
of the American Bee Journal, no doubt, headed the article, 
which is as follows: ‘* Something from a Big Bee-Man.” In 
the second line it is stated by Mr. Davenport, that his apiaries 
contain 367 colonies, and those figures account for the adjec- 
tive in the heading. Further than that, Bro. York did not 
go, because he did not see. In his closing paragraph, Mr. D. 
says that some time he will tell usall about the kind of hive 
he uses, how he controls swarming, about different varieties 
of bees and theirimprovement, together with how they are 
degenerated under some of the popular plans for the suppres- 
sion of swarming. Not a word of comment by the editor. No 
invitation to come on with the articles ; nota public invitation 
to encourage such a writer; and all because Bro. York didn’t 
know; he isn’t a honey-producer. [See editorials on page 
104, beginning, ‘‘Mr. C. Davenport’s Article,” and ‘*My 
Bees and Honey.”—Eprronr. | 

On page 932, of Gleanings (1894) begins an article un- 
der the caption, ‘‘ Locating and Managing Out-Apiaries.” 
Then the sub-head, evidently filled in by Bro. Root, reads as 
follows: ‘* A valuable and practical treatment of the subject, 
from a practical man.” ‘This article is by E. France, and in 
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a few foot-notes, the editor praises the article and the man to 
the skies, and on his editorial page, 952, the first words he 
says are: ‘‘ Don’t fail to read the article by E. France in this 
number. It is long, but good in proportion to its length.” 

E. France is no doubt a practical and successful honey- 
producer, but from that article it is evident that his success 
rises more from things he can do, than from those he can tell. 
Bro. Root offers no criticism. Mr. France says 30 to a LOO 
rods from the public road is proper to place an out-apiary. 
He says 25 cents per colony, per year, is the right rental to 
pay a farmer for the use of ground on which to place an 
apiary. He advises quadruple, chaff-lined hives, the brood- 
cases containing each eight Langstroth frames, using three in 
summer and two in winter. He clips all the queens’ wings. 
He advises taking out all the frames and placing the brood in 
the lower story, also looking them over every ten days, to 
make sure no queen-cells are being started in any colony. If 
the printer has not misrepresented Mr. France, he advocates 
about 60 pounds of honey per colony, for winter stores. 
Now, brother honey-producers (for I suppose most of you are 
practical men) where an editoris a great commentator, and 
can write whole columns in trying to explain how it was that 
Bro. Taylor’s bees took more kindly to the Given than to the 
Root foundation, should he not have seen these misleading 
points and kept them from confusing, or much worse, mis- 
leading, his readers ? But Bro. Root is not a practical bee- 
keeper. He does as well as he can, under the circumstances ; 
his time is very much absorbed in other matters, and some- 
times when we stop to consider the many lines of thought and 
work he is engaged in, and of the voluminousness of his 
writing, do we not wonder that he is sure of anything ? 

Now, I wonder if some of you are saying; ‘* Heddon’'s 
gloves are off again; how can he be soharsh?” Why, gentle- 
men, I am not harsh, 1am only truthful. The above state- 
ments are not from choice, they are of necessity. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory, that I am dealing with. I am writing 
what I believe, and what it seems to meI know. We have 
other bee-journals whose editors are hardly more practical, 
and lam not blaming them because they have chosen the 
editorial field in our pursuit, but I am trying to tell how it is, 
as it seems to me, and to suggest to you one of the principal 
reasons why our literature is so degenerated. [See editorial 
on page 104, on ** Apicultural Literature.”—Eprror. | 

‘**One of the reasons,” I said. Yes, there is another one. 
There has recently grown up among us, a sortof a ‘** mutual 
admiration society,” as some astute writer named it. The 
members not being able to do much in discussing and crit- 
icising the work of bee-keepers, have begun criticising the 
bee-keepers themselves? Some of them have brought the 
blackmailing business to bear upon some competitors, while 
at the same time, to make that work stronger, they have been 
creating pets and dragging their sickening eulogies into their 
trade journals. Of late, quite a proportion of the space in 
our journals has been devoted to little personalities, and a 
perfectly disgusting attempt at humor. Wit and humor are 
the spice of life, but a flat, silly attempt at it, an attempt 
which proves a failure, is the most disgusting matter with 
which type can disgrace the clean, white surface of paper. 
This same principle has absorbed our bee-conventions, because 
that class of people attend them in a greater proportion than 
any other. In the call for our late North American, Secretary 
Benton states that ‘‘the association was never in a more 
flourishing condition;” that we are teaching foreign nations 
the art of honey-producing; and that many good fields are 
unoccupied, and still greater things may be expected. Now, 
can any bee-keeper arise and tell this convention just who, 
where, when and how, some one is to be benefitted? When 
you finally find out, won’t it turn out to de someeditor, profes- 
sor or salaried ‘‘ hang-on”of the pursuit? Can you see where 
the honest honey-producer is benefitted, and can you not 
see where he is injured? 

Now, I pray you not to discuss the propriety of telling 
these truths, but discuss the question itself. It makes no 
difference who I am, or who you are, or whether we have any 
little blue-eyed babies or redheaded sister Sallies ; we are bee- 
keepers; we are pursuing a business which commands all the 
respect warranted by the dignity of honest production. We 
desire to live; we want the necessaries of life; we should 
have some of its luxuries; if we shouldn’t, who should ? 
Why should the man who produces nothing, spending all his 
energies in the transfer of property, live in luxury, while our 
families dare not entertain an aspiration beyond the actual! 
necessities of life? Why doesn’t our pursuit stand upon a 
better basis ? Why is it more difficult to make a living out of 
our business now, than it was 10 and 20 years ago? Why 
have honey-producers only one Adam Grimm, while supply 
dealers count their successes by the score? There is some- 
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thing wrong, and our literature is mainly at the bottom of jt 
By this time, some one is asking, ** What do you propose 9% 
First, put your foot on the mutual admiration business 
Second, discuss principles more and men less. Third, have no 
aristocracy among bee-keepers. Take off your hat to no one. 
Fourth, use your reason, rather than your emotions. Let no 
man be oily enough that you take his falsehoods for facts, por 
out-spoken enough that you throw away his truths. 


Hoping that the foregoing hurried and disconnected 
thoughts may serve simply the purpose of awakening toa 
discussion of the most important problem now confronting 
bee-keepers, I wish you all a happy and prosperous 1895, 

JAs. HEeppon. 


The foregoing essay was then discussed as follows: 

Pres. Hunt—Mr. Heddon always has to hit somebody 
pretty hard. 

Mr. Taylor—Yes, and I like him for it. If there is any 
necessity for hitting, let’s hit hard. ; 

Mr. Aspinwall—I must say that there is a great dea] of 
truth in what Mr. Heddon says. I am opposed to the side- 
issues in our bee-papers. Religion is all right—I believe in it, 
and am a member of a church, but a bee-paper is no place for 
sermons. Iam also interested in health and good living, and 
I take a journal devoted to that very subject that is far 
superior to anything that the bee-papers can afford to secure 
and publish. Then there is one more point: Some of the 
prominent writers are good men and good bee-keepers, but 
they ‘‘ have written,” have told their story, so to speak, yet 
they keep on writing, and the straits to which they are 
reduced to furnish ‘‘copy” make their writings very tiresome. 

Mr. Taylor—Yes, but we must remember that some of the 
papers try to give us the worth of our money in bee-literature, 
and these side-issues are extra. 

Here, again the discussion drifted into 


FOUL BROOD. 


R. Graden, who had a discussion sometime ago with Mr. 
McEvoy, took the ground that when acolony infected with 
foul brood was robbed, the infection was not carried with the 
honey. Or, if a swarm was shaken from their combs into a 
box, and then swarmed out and circled in the air, they would 
be free from foul brood. He thought that in some way this 
circling in the air freed them from the disease. He thought 
that foul-broody honey, extracted and fed to bees, might carry 
the disease with it, but if the bees.carried it from the combs, 
such would not be the case. He related twoinstances where a 
colony was having foul brood, was robbed and the colonies 
doing the robbing did not contract the disease. Upon inquiry 
it was found that in one case it was late in the fall, and 
Mr. Aspinwall suggested that the honey was all consumed 
before the beginning of the breeding season in the spring. 
In the other case Mr. Aspinwall thought that the honey 
might have been carried directly to the supers and that none 
of it ever reached the brood. 


Lansing was chosen as the place for holding the next con- 
vention, and the following officers were elected: President, 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch; Vice-President, R. Graden, of 
Taylor Center; Secretary, W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint; and 
Treasurer, L. A. Aspinwall, of Jackson. 

W. Z. Hutrcurnson, Sec. 
— 


Wintering Bees Out-Doors in Utah. 
BY J. 8. SCOTT. 


In compliance with a request I will try more fully to de- 
scribe my method of preparing bees for wintering out-doors. 
The picture of my apiary (see first page) will enable the 
reader to see more clearly than I could otherwise make it. 

I hive all my bees in 8-frame dovetailed hives, on 2x4 
scantiing placed on the edge with a cleat nailed on each end, 
and one in the middle just long enough so the front cleat of 
the bottom-board of the hive will drop over the edge of the front 
scantling, and the back cleat come to the middje of the back 
scantling, thus leaving half the thickness of the rear scant- 
ling exposed (the purpose of which I will explain further on). 
This leaves the hive 34 of an inch lower at the front than at 
the back. 

Between the scantling I fill level with lime, ashes, cinders 
or slack coal (dust from the coal yard)—the latter I find the 
best, as I am never bothered with ants. I allow about 2% 


inches of scantling to the hive, and when it begins to grow 
cold in the fall, I move the hives toward the center from each 
end about six inches per day, if the bees can fly a little, if not, 
I do not move them quite so fast, but give the bees time to 
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xeep up With the move. I finally have them jam together, 
and if a space is left I calk it with rags in front. 

| fill a cushion with sawdust large enough to fill the super 
2 full, which [ place in the super over the brood-nest after 
removing the waxed cover, and if the little pillars of wax are 
present, I spread on a burlap, on which I put the cushion and 


super. The little pillars are useful, as per Doolittle. If none 
are present, I place over the frame two or three small sticks 
to allow the bees to pass over the frames. I then nail boards 
op the scantling at the rear of the hive, and at the end of the 
rows, Which reach up to the middle of the super. This leaves 
an inch space which I fill with leaves, chaff, sawdust, or any 
dry material. Over allI place the cover as shown in the 
picture, and the job is complete. 


The operation of moving the hivesin the spring is the 

same as in the fall. Caution—don’t move them apart until 
near swarming time, for you will have brood on the outside of 
the outside frame, which will chill if moved too soon. This I 
learned by sad experience. My theory was that of mutual 
warmth, hence less feed, heat more regular, and not subject 
tosudden change in the spring, earlier breeding, and most 
important of all, that the cold comingin at the 6-inch en- 
trance coming in contact with the heatof the cluster would 
condense near the front of the hive (always to the south), and 
if very cold, freeze there, when on the first day of sunshine it 
would melt and run out. By experience all the above has 
proven true. I had not one moldy comb last spring. For one 
such comb I offered the bee-inspector $5.00, and he failed to 
get the prize. 
- Now for the faults of my method: If there is foul brood 
in the apiary, young bees are apt to distribute it inthe spring. 
Some may say that the end hives get the most bees. Others 
may say there will be more robbing, and still others that 
young queens are more apt to get lost on theirreturn. This 
latter I grant, but as tothe other objections I will give my 
experience for five years. I never had a hiverobbed. I have 
had only 2 hives with foul brood, and this only light cases, upon 
which 1 adopted a heroic cure, and they went upin smoke. 
I never noticod that the end hives were stronger in bees than 
any others. I have no winter losses to speak of. 


I would like very much to be able to express my admira- 
tion of some of our noble giants in bee-keeping, and to thank 
them for nearly all I know about the business, for by their 
help I have succeeded to my entire satisfaction, never having 
had a season that my bees did not pay me as much as $6.00 
per colony, spring count. My wife (whom I allow to say what 
she pleases, for the same reason that I allow my bees to 
swarm) calls me a big bee-crank, and I am inclined to think 
she is right, as usual. Springville, Utah. 


The Production of Comb Honey. 


The third of a seriesof articles on this subject. 
BY EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 
If frames are to be so arranged that they will space 
themselves by some device on the frame, thenI do not know 
that I have seen anything which is more likely to give satis- 


faction than the arrangement invented by G. W. Stephens, of 
Iowa. This device of his was illustrated and described in the 


in 


: 





The Stephens’ Frame-Spacer. 


American Bee Journal last summer. I think the cut pre- 
Sented herewith will give a clear idea of it without repeating 





the description. 


But why use any kind of a spaceron the frames? This 
only adds to the cost of the hive, and makes it more difficult to 
handle the frames. I would be forced to reject any kind of a 
device that increases the care necessary in order to manipu- 
late the frames successfully. 

**It is evident that profit can be derived from bee-culture 
with almost any style of frame; but it is certain, also, that in 
every pursuit some conditions produce better effects than 
others, under the same circumstances.” —Dadant. 


THE CONDITIONS THAT PRODUCE THE BEST EFFECTS 


for me, and give me the least trouble are such as are shown in 
the hive illustrated herewith. The frames are the ordinary 











Langstroth with a top-bar 144 inches wide, and they hang in 
metal spacers which space them so there is just 4 inch 
between them at the top. One of the spacers is here standing 
against the front of the hive. This hive could no doubt be 
very much improved, but that might add to the cost of it, and 
that would not do in these times. 


I think the meta] corners as made by The A. I. Root Co. 
would add materially to the ease of manipulation in this hive. 
I did not like them when I used them on a plain metal rabbet, 
as they would slip so easily; but with a metal spacer there 
would be no trouble of this kind. These metal corners com- 
bined with the Root thick top-bar would be still better, but I 
see that they say there are ‘‘ practical difficulties in the way” 
of using them on a thick top-bar. I donot know how this is, 
as I have not looked into it, but I am sure if the “ difficulties ” 
can be overcome that this will make a first-class frame to be 
used with a metal spacer. However, others may prefer the 
Hoffman frame, and I am perfectly willing they should, now I 
have had my say. 

In this hive, the ends of the parts are square, and, as I 


said before, I do not like a square joint between any of the 
Others do, and they are in the majority ; 
and, as hives are made to sell, a wise man lets people have 
what they want to buy, as I said when speaking of comb 


parts of the hive. 


honey. 


lf half, or more, of one of the sides of the super was 
movable, the sections could be removed with much less trouble. 
I think Mr. Armstrong, who then lived at Jerseyville, Ul., 


once sold a hive made in this way. 


Some hives have wooden spacers of this kind, but they 
are very objectionable, as the bees stick the frames fast to 
them, and they split off in removing the frames, and are soon 


worse than none. 


While on the subject of frames it may be well to mention 
I refer to those 
hives in which the frames extend over the end of the hive 
Such frames are 
very apt to be stuck fast to the end of the super where it 
touches them or has less than bee-space between it and the 
When one attempts to remove the super, the frames 
Then, it is much harder to keep the bees 
down on the combs when the hive is open, as they crawl 
out between the frames where they rest on the end of the 
hive. Neither can a bee-escape board be used on the brood- 
chamber of such a hive without an extra rim—a very serious 


another construction which is radically bad. 
with wooden spacers nailed on the inside. 


frames. 
all come up with it. 


objection. 
THE PLACE FOR THE ENDS OF THE FRAMES 
is inside the box that forms the brood-chamber. 


I may as well confess here, before I go any farther, that I 
do not think the Langstroth frames leave the colony in as 
I am 
now thinking only of the best frame for the production of 
comb honey, as I have solved the winter problem by a method 


good condition for wintering as would a deeper frame. 


that gives me but little trouble with any frame. 


In these days when we are not handling frames as much 
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as we did, some of the objections previously offered do not 
have as much force as they once had, but there are times 
when itis very necessary to be able to remove the frames with 
the least amount of trouble. The Hoffman frames are very 
apt to be the same as one frame about this time, as they are 
sure to be all stuck together with propolis, or at least they 
would be in this locality. St. Joseph, Mo. 
(To be continued. } 


—> © + ime 
Something About Deep Frames. 
BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


On page 817 (1894) I notice an article by Mr. Dadant, 
on ** Selection of Hives,” which caused me to go back to when 
I first commenced bee-keeping, and look up a feature he en- 
deavors to bring out, and Iam compelled to admit, from his 
reasoning and my former experience with the frame then 
used, that Mr. Dadant is undoubtedly correct, where he says, 
‘*Frames should be of sufficient depth to give the queen a 
good-sized circle on each; also sufficient length, giving ample 
room,” etc,, is good reasoning, and will especially prove very 
beneficial in the wintering problem. As, for example, when I 
went into the bee-business I had never seen a bee text-book, 
or a bee-paper, and, like many other men, I had my own 
peculiar ideas as to hives. I purchased some nice lumber, and 
having had some experience in using carpenter’s tools, I built 
a number of hives, each receiving 8 frames 11x15 inches, 
inside measure, and it wasn’t long until I had rousing big col- 
onies, and, in fact, I took as high as 120 poundsof comb 
honey in sections from one hive. 

I got text-books, Alley’s ‘*‘ Hand-Book,” Root’s ‘‘ A BC of 
Bee-Culture,” then Gleanings, and other bee-papers, and | 
soon found that my ideal frame wasn’t a standard frame, and 
the books intimated that if an apiary contained any other but 
the standard frames, it would be a great barrier in selling bees. 

Thus, after some six years I was induced to slash out those 
beautiful large combs and transfer them to the Hoffman 
frame, Langstroth size, and then I began to have winter 
losses, never having lost a single colony while using my former 
larger and deeper frame. Of course, when full, they were more 
difficult to handle than the standard size. 

After reading Mr. Dadant’s solution of the hive problem, 
I went toa room where I still have quite a pile of those 
frames, and as soon as I began to examine, I said right out 
aloud, ‘*‘ Dadant, you are correct ;” for here is the brood-circle 
and some three inches of extended cells between the brood-nest 
and top-bar, and widening towards each end, which contained 
sufficient stores for the bees during the longest extended cold 
spell; and this is as it should be, as all know that bees do not 
consume any great amount of honey until brood-rearing com- 
mences, then the temperature is more intermissive, and the 
bees can feed from any part of the hive. And now, as I look 
back when examining the bees inthe spring, I do not remem- 
ber lifting a frame but what there was some honey remain- 
ing over the cluster, but I do not find it so with the shallow 
frame, having had bees to starve while the hives contained 20 
and 50 pounds of honey of good quality, and in every case not 
a cell of honey was found over the brood-nest proper, except- 
ing the outside frames, which usually remain untouched until 
brood-rearing is in an advanced stage in the spring. 

There is also another fact that I glean from Mr. Dadant’s 
reasoning, and itis this: When using the deeper frame my 
bees bred up strong sooner than they have since using the 
standard frame. Then, I always procured surplus apple honey; 
since, not any, and asI still have quite a number of those 
hives, don’t be surprised if you should hear a report from them 
some time in the future. 

But here lies upon my desk the ‘‘ Old Reliable ” for 1595, 
presenting to us a picture of Mr. Dadant and his son, and not 
only so, but the Journal! comes clothed in its new garb, having 
been greatly enlarged, which, when bound in volumes, will be 
much pleasanter to handle than the former size. 

Reinersville, Ohio, Jan. 8. 





Patronize Our Advertisers.—I wish that readers of 
the American Bee Journal would, whenever possible, patronize 
those who advertise in itscolumns. Also remember, when writing 
to an advertiser, to say you saw the advertisement in the Bee 
Journal. This will greatly help us and those who patronize the 
advertising columns of the Bee Journal. It is earnestly endeavored 
to admit only responsible firms, as the publishers of the Bee Jour- 
nal will not knowingly encourage frauds or swindlers. 


$2 ——_<_<—_— 
No Apiarist—no matter how few bees he may keep— 


should consider that he has done his duty by his ‘ pets”’ until he 
has learned how to rear queens.— Doolittle. 
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Questions g? Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 





DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct, } 





Sour Honey in Hives. 


Not long ago a question was asked about a colony that 
had sour honey in the hive, and I could give no satisfactory 
reply. In Gleanings, S. A. Shuck, of Central Illinois, men- 
tions it asa not uncommon thing, always being confined to q 
very few colonies, which, he thinks, are not able to ripen their 
honey properly; but why they can not, remains unexplained. 


——p - + a 





Easy Way of Transferring Bees. 


I have several colonies of bees in Simplicity hives on loose 
frames, with regular combs. I wish to transfer with as little 
disturbance as possible. How will it do to move the old hive 
with bees, and place the new hive on top, drum the bees up, 
then place the new hive on the old stand with a queen- 
excluder, and the old hive on top, and in 21 days remove the 
old combs ? 7 J.C. 8. 


ANSWER.—I’ve done much the same thing, and it works 
all right, only the qneen sometimes sulks for a number of days 
before commencing to lay, so it will be a good plan if you can 
put one comb of brood in the new hive, or even part of one. 


ee eee 


Deserting the Hives in Winter—Rearing Queens. 


1. We winter our bees on the summer stands, and when 
winter began I had 12 colonies. All had from 25 to 50 
pounds of honey stores, and all seemed to be all right up til! 
yesterday (Jan. 18). This is the first good flight the bees 
have had in nearly two weeks, and it being such a warm, stil! 
day they were out all over the place, when all of the bees in 
two of the colonies came out and pulled for the woods—one in 
the morning and the other in the evening. I brought them 
back in a box, and examined the combs well, and couldn’t find 
anything the matter with them. No moths were found in the 
hives, and they had plenty of honey and young brood, and 
even eggs in the combs. They had fine looking queens, for I 
had both queens in my hands and clipped their wings, then 
put them back into the hives, and to-day they have come out 
again. Please tell me what is the matter, as I have been 
keeping bees 8 years and never had them come out with the 
queen and leave plenty of honey and young brood in the 
combs. 

2. If from any cause a colony should become queenless in 
the winter, will they rear a queen, if the material is given 
them to rear a queen with? Here where the weather is 
so cold, they seldom get to fly more than once or twice a week. 

Pike, Tex. J. M. J. 


ANSWERS.—1. I give it up. You Texas people beat all 
creation, and now you’re going to start swarming in the 
middle of winter. It sounds a little like the desertion of hives 
that sometimes occurs in spring with plenty of brood and 
honey in the hive. I have suspected that in such cases there 
was more brood than the bees could cover, and that upset 
them, but 1 don’t know whether this is of the same character. 
Can any one help us out ? 

2, They might rear a queen, but if no drones were flying 
the queen would be no good. At any rate, bees are not likely 
to rear good queens out of season. 


ee 


Transferring Bees—Feeding Flour for Pollen. 


1. Is it advisable to transfer bees early in the spring, from 
their hive into another one containing only foundation, and 
feed them on honey and wheat or rye flour ? 

2. Is flour a perfect substitute for pollen ? 

3. How would you manage to feed them on flour; that is, 
get them to take up the flour and give it to the brood ? 

Amana, Iowa. A. F. K. 


ANSWERS.—1. Decidedly not. Early in the spring they 


need to husband all their strength without having any extra 
draft made upon it, such as drawing out foundation. Old 
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comb is better for brood-rearing than new, and they need 
every advantage in that respect. . 

2. I don’t believe anything can entirely take the place of 
olien. At any rate they’ll not rear brood so well with it. 
Stil there may be an advantage in giving it in spring when 
they can gather no pollen, even if the combs are stocked with 
jast year’s pollen. The fact that they are gathering something 
in that line seems to stimulate them to greater efforts in 
prood-rearing. If there is no pollen in the hive, and none to 
be had in the field at a time when weather is fine for outdoor 
work, then there can be no question as to the great advantage 
of feeding some substitute for pollen. I don’t think flour is 
the best substitute. I’ve tried a nnmber of different things, 
and I think nothing satisfied me quite so well on the whole as 
corn and oats ground together for horse or cow feed. I feed 
itin shallow boxes, perhaps two feet square, and 4 to 6 inches 
deep. Put a stone under one edge of it so as to raise it three 
orfour inches. Then the bees will work it down level, when 
you will put the stone under the opposite edge. It’s fun to 
see them burrow intoit. By night they’ll have all the fine 
parts worked out, and then you can feed the rest to the cows 
or horses. 

3. They'll go at it without any baiting. If they don’t 
touch it they’re getting the real thing from the flowers. If 
you want to hurry them to work on it, bait them with a little 


honey. 
I  — 


Seed of Honey-Producing Plants, etc. 


Where can the seed of the following honey-producing 
plants be obtained? Catnip, white clover, alfalfa and sweet 
clover. When should the seed be sown? Wil] they blossom 
the first year? Do any of these plants produce dark honey ? 

E. A. S. 


ANSWER.—The seeds can be obtained through any large 
seed dealer, unless it be catnip. Write to some of the seed 
advertisers in the American Bee Journal. 

Seed can be sown in spring and will blossom the following 
year. I don’t know whether any one has ever secured enough 
unmixed catnip honey to know its color. The others give 
light honey. 

rr 


Purifying Bees-wax. 


What is a convenient way to purify bees-wax? I have 
some dark wax which I want a lighter color. G. D. R 


ANSWER.—Usually beeswax is dark because of impurities 
mixed with it, such as particles of pollea, propolis or cocoons. 
These remain mixed with the wax because the wax cools too 
rapidly to allow them to settle to the bottom. The secret of 
getting wax of a bright yellow color is to allow it to cool 
slowly. A large mass will of necessity cool slowly, and if 
you have only a small quantity you can puta large quantity 
of water with it. Or you can letit stand in the oven of a 
stove in which the fire slowly dies out. But don’t burn it. 
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What to Do With Foul-Broody Hives. 


One year ago I bought 11 colonies of bees and 13 empty 
hives. As the owner claimed that they had been used 
only a short time, and by uniting for winter had been vacated, 
leaving plenty of drawn out foundation and brood-comb, 
together with some honey, I thought that it would be a good 
deal. But, alas! vain hope. 

After moving them home, I examined them in April to see 
how they were getting along, and found several of the heaviest 
getting scantof supplies ; I went toa hive containing the honey 
spoken of before, and gave each one 2 frames of stores from 
an empty hive or one without bees in it. As soon as warm 
weather came, I noticed a very queer smell, and saw numbers 
of bees fanning at the entrance of these hives. Supposing it 
to be all on account of the strength of the colony, I let 
things go and finally found that the combs I had given those 
colonies were those of a colony that died with foul brood. I 
— this out by the description of the disease that I had 
read. 

_ Going to these colonies I found them weak in bees, where 
six weeks before they were the strongest. But the long and 
short of it is, that to-day I have only one left to hope on. 
Yesterday was warm, and only one colony came out, so I was 
made aware of their condition. 

_ Now come my questions; What can I do with those 
hives? They are good now, and all painted three coats, and 





I want to continue in the business, but not till I have got 
everything safe to start again. 

I think I can get bees in old box-hives, and transfer them, 
if it would be possible to renovate the hives so the disease 
would not appear in the next lot. 

If the party had told me the cause of the vacant combs, I 
could have been on my guard and destroyed them. 

I just had a present of another lot of hives and fixtures, 
which, upon examination, I found ample proof that they were 
emptied by the same disease. These were the remains of a 
very large apiary. 

Now if you will give me your opinion of the way to pro- 
ceed in this matter, I will be greatly obliged. I am a poor 
man, and cannot afford to destroy these hives, if I can cleanse 
them and put them in shape again. N. T. S. 


ANSWER.— Having no experience with fou! brood myself, 
I can only give you the opinions of others. I think all agree 
that frames and combs must be burned. As to the hives 
themselves, Wm. McEvoy, fou] brood inspector of Ontario, 
says to use them again just as they are. A.I. Root says they 
must be boiled before being used. Boiling kills the germs, 
freezing does not. 

If you had only one colony among a lot of healthy ones, 
I should certainly advise to burn up the whole business, hive 
and all. As your capital is in hives rather than bees, I should 
just as certainly try to use them again. lf you can havea 
big kettle in which you can boil the hives, you will be on the 
safe side. Otherwise you might try them as they are, not 
going into so large a number that you will feel the loss severely 
if the disease should break out again. If four or five work 
all right the coming season, then you’d feel safe in using the 
rest anoiher season. 

As you are in a foul-broody region, you may do well to 
get all the literature you can on the subject, including 
Dr. Howard’s little book on foul brood. 

For the benefit of others, report as to your success in 
using those hives. 

Rl A 


Could Not, or Would Not Rear a Queen. 





I want toask about a colony of bees that had the queen 
removed and could or would not rear another in her place. I 
have not been able to get any light on the matter in any of 
the bee books or papers I have. 

Columbus, O. oo 


ANSWER.—I don’t know upon what you want light, unless 
it be upon the question why the bees did not rear a queen. 
Without knowing anything about the case, I can only say in 
genera] that bees rear no queen when they have no brood of 
the right kind, and sometimes they take a freak without any 
apparent reason to do everything wrong-end foremost. There 
is not entire uniformity as to their promptness in taking the 
first steps to rear a queen. Some are slower than others, and 
some may be too slow to make it ont at all. 


i ee 


Shading Hives With Hop-Vines. 





Is it necessary to furnish shade for bees during the hottest 
days? Will hop-vines, planted near the hive, answer the 
purpose? I think the ‘*‘ A BC of Bee-Culture ” recommends 
grape-vines. Why will not hop-vines do as well? M. W. 


ANSWER.—Shade, especially toward the north, is more for 
the comfort of the operator than for that of the bees. Some 
of my bees get the sun nearly all day long, and it’s seldom that 
they seem the worse for it, but sometimes I am. I like to 
work in the shade. Last season I had some foundation melt 
down in sections during the very hot weather, but I’ve some 
doubts whether it would have done so in a good year with 
plenty of bees in the super to keep up the ventilation. 

I don’t think Mr. Root’s grape-vines are a great success 
for shade. At any rate, I’ve heard objectious to them from 
those that worked among them. I doubt if you would like 
either them or hop-vines, unless you have some kind of an 
overhead trellis to act as a roof. 

A good shade for a hive, supposing it’s impossible to have 
the shade of a tree, is to put on a board cover on top of the 
regular cover, allowing it to project 8 to 12 inches on the 
south side. Another way is to cover with long grass, putting 
two or three sticks of firewood on top to keep from blowing 
away, and this will last the entire season. 

nh et 
The Bee of the “future” will be the one that will gather 


the most honey, be the most prolific, and, at the same time, the 
most docile, hardy and industrious. —Vewman. 
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Apicultural Literature receives a share of attention 
(more or less deserved) every once in awhile—and sometimes 
about twice in awhile. The leading and most influential bee-lit- 
erature of the day never suffers, nor is it helped any, by reason of 
any unwise criticisms—particularly the kind that abounds in flings 
and spiteful personalities. 

But, Iam happy in the belief that those who are competent 
judges of the matter, concede that bee-literature, on the whole, 
‘** was never better than it is to-day.” 

Having read the literature of bee-keeping pretty thoroughly 
for the past eleven years, 1am free to say that I heartily agree 
with Editor Hutchinson in the following estimate which he places 
upon current bee-literature, and which appeared in his Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review for January: 

Apicultural literature was never better than it is to-day, and this in 
the face of about the hardest times financially and apiculturally 
that we have seen in along time. As journal after journal came 
in for December, all bright, fresh, well printed and illustrated, and 
crammed with interesting and helpful articles, I fell to wondering 
if my own journal appeared as attractive to the other editors as 
theirs did tome. If it did, I am satisfied. Bee-keepers have every 
reason to be proud of their literature. 

The italics in the above paragraph are mine. Please bear 
those italicised words in mind while you read the essay on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Apicultural Literature,’”’ on page 99 of this number of the 
American Bee Journal. While a slight contrast may appear, I am 
sure it will only serve to heighten your own appreciation of the 
efforts of all deserving bee-editors who are striving to place before 
their readers only that which is readable, practical and helpful. 

Referring to the genuine bee-literature of to-day (not the 
spurious or fungous-growth kind), I said this in these columns Dec. 
20, 1894: ‘ Bee-literature isa human creation—hence, of course, 
imperfect—but, like everything good, ‘ going on to perfection.’”’ I 
am of the same opinion still. 

~~ oP 

The Nebraska Queen says that Mr. G. J. Weakley, of 
Washington, Kan., has tried for honey-plants Alsike clover, 
motherwort, sweet clover, white clover, melissa and catnip, and 
that the best of allis the sweet clover. He thinks that the first 
three named are the only three plants of the six that are 
worth sowing for honey-plants alone. He sowed 10 pounds of 
Alsike clover on 1!¢ acres, and 25 colonies filled their brood-cham- 
bers and gave 100 pounds of surplus honey. He sows sweet clover 
seed in the spring, in oats, 4 pounds to the acre, but not too early, 
as it is liable to freeze. 
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Mr. ©. Davenport’s Article on the first page, this 
week, is the third that he has written for the American Bee Jour. 
nal within the past few months. Mr. D. has over 360 colonies of 
bees, and he makes a success of bee-keeping, so what he says car. 
ries with it the weight of extensive and profitable experience, 
Last November I arranged with him to write a number of articles 
which fact will account for this paragraph appearing at the end of 
his first article, entitled, ‘‘ Something from a Big Bee-Man,” (see 
page 660—1894) : 

OrueR Sussects.—Some time I may try to tell the kind ang 
size of hive I use, how I control swarming, about the different 
kinds of bees I have, what I know about bees improving. and bees 
improving themselves when left alone; also what I think I know 
about bees degenerating under some of the most popular plans that 
are practiced at the present time for the suppression of swarming 
or increase. C. DAVENPORT. 


As the large and small hive question has been recently dis- 
cussed considerably, Mr. D.’s article will be read with much 
interest. 

My ‘Whamnks are due, and hereby tendered, all of my ex- 
change newspapers that have given such kind notices of the recent 
changes and what they are pleased to call improvements in the 
American Bee Journal. To quotea part or all they said would 
take up too much room, and so, to be as impartial as possible, | 
will, instead of reprinting the much appreciated compliments, 
simply say ‘‘ Thank you,”’ to them all. 


+r 


Wintering Bees Under a Hay-Stack.—Mr. £. N. 
Leach, of Humphrey, Nebr., writes thus about wintering bees un- 
der a hay-stack: 


I have kept a few colonies of bees for 13 years, but it has been 
more pleasure to me than profit. I have wintered bees in the cel- 
lar, on the summer stands, packed them in chaff, and in a hay- 
stack. I like the latter best. All of our hay is stacked. The 
stack I intend to feed last, when stacking it, after I have put on 
the ground about one foot of hay,I nail together pieces of 2x4 
scantling. thus A, and set them ina row on the hay, naila few 
pieces of boards on the sides, and then stack hay over them. After 
the hay is settled, cut a hole in, and when ready put in the bees 
and stop up the hole. I then have the bees in __—— perfectly dry 
and frost-proof. I put chaff cushions on top and wire screens—the 
cushions to let the moisture out, and the screens to keep the mice 
from doing any damage. R. N. Leacu. 


This is decidedly interesting. Please tell us how long are the 
pieces of 2x4. When do you put the bees in the stack ? and when 
do you take them out? How many hivesdo you putin a stack? 
How many winters have you practiced it? What proportion of 
the bees lived, and what proportion died? Please let the readers 
of the American Bee Journal know all about it, won’t you ? 


Sia Anan eee 


My Bees and Honey.—Editor Ernest R. Root, it will be 
remembered, visited me last September, staying over night, and 
in his ‘‘ Notes of Bicycle Travel’’ in Gleanings for Jan. 15, he bad 
this to say about my bees and honey: 


That evening, before supper, we took a look over the apiary of 
the American Bee Sommel situated in the rear of Dr. Peiro’s 
yard. The neighbors at Bro. York’s, if I remember, were afraid 
to have them there, and so the Doctor kindly offered to ‘take 
them in.’”’ Mr. York very modestly professed to know little or 
nothing about bees, and wished me to look them over, and assume 
the role of instructor. (Such modesty in an editor who gets out 
such a good bee-journal is quite inexcusable.) ‘ 

A smoker was procured, and we proceded to open up the hives. 


** Why,” said I, ‘* Mr. York, you have got supers on at this 


season of the year.’’ (You will remember it was the first of Sep- 
tember.) ‘‘I would take them off, for surely you donot need them 
now.”’ 


‘* But they are gathering honey now,” said Mr. York. 

‘* Impossible,’’ said I. 

‘* Indeed, they are.”’ 

On pulling off the covers, I saw sure enough that the bees were 
ae honey into the sections. : 

‘* What in the world can they get around here, almost in the 
city ?”’ 

‘*T cannot tell you,’’ said Mr. York. 

We opened two or three hives, and every one of them seemed 
to be busy piling in the surplus. In the meantime Dr. Peiro came 
out and enlivened the proceedings with his easy-flowing wit and 
banter. After looking over the bees, Mr. York called my atten- 
tion to the lawns, as we neared Mr. York’shome. I presume there 
were a good many acres in reach of these bees; and the constant 
mowing and sprinkling allowed the white clover to spring up and 
yield nectar out of season; but on sampling the honey that evening 


at the table, there seemed to be something besides white clover 
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which was <a es. : It — a ayer’ _ ee and 
in my estimation—an nk perhaps in that of Mr. York—it was t B P 

a fine honey as can be produced anywhere in the world. A swamp Am OF G € EEe~ a Pp ers 
near by it evidentl ave the mint taste, so pleasant. I have 

always considered the Colorado alfalfa, since I first tasted it, the 
best; but this is fully its equal. 


The next morning, having had a delightful sleep and good 


: 
Conducted by “GLEANER.” | 
| 
breakfast, I took the train for Toledo. The bicycle at this point ; 
: 
t 
) 
: 








was resumed; and on reaching home, 110 miles was made in nine KEEPING CELLAR-BOTTOMS CLEAN. 
pours. Thus ends my long trip on the bicycléto the Mississippi, 


a rough Michigan Instead of sweeping out, Doolittle says in Gleanings that 
toro . 


are he sprinkles sawdust on the floor, putting on a fresh flour sack 
full once in two weeks. That helps take up moisture, and 
keeps the dead bees from being mashed. 





Mr. E. E. Hasty—the man who furnishes the palatable 
monthly ‘‘dishes”’ called ‘‘Condensed View of Current Bee- 


Writings’ for the Bee-Keepers’ Review—says some very wide- EEFORTS ON CRIMSON CLOVER. if 
awake things about the first number of the American Bee Journal A. I. Root reports crimson clover, sown the last of Sep- 
for 1895. He wrote: tember, green as in spring in the middle of January, although 


Locke Wester Gillen, aunt Gee: wihein thine Ge cneih dik sting iain. it had several freezes almost to zero. On the other hand, the 
interesting aiiedeame Selend York bes @ € ick of waking up and report comes in the National Stockman, from the Ohio Exper- 
making once in awhile...... Very refreshing to find an pe Sad who | iment Station, that no successful stand had been obtained, 
has manifestly been kickin sround se these gloomy timeo—when although several attempts had been made. 
we almost expected them all to lie downin the snow e Napo- 
jleon's soldiers on the retreat from Moscow. : a KILLING MICE IN CELLARS. 


ae . Here’s a plan that C. Davenport gives in Gleanings; 

That’s all right, Bro. Hasty; but if you mean that I havea - 
ateri their ti ivi - i 

“trick of waking up once in awhile ’’ and simply ‘‘ kicking around”’ z ng to thetr tastes by giving cach a fae lay-out & o-s0w 


: . ; idea, and a capital one: 

—why—well—yee, that’s all right if you mean it. But I'll be to ‘** You will need three or four old saucers. Tin covers, or 
keep awake more hereafter, so as to be able to continue the “ kick- any small dishes that are not of much account for any thing 
ing around,” especially as the snow in Chicago (Feb. 5) is too cold | else, will answer for this purpose. In one put some cheese 
(2% degrees below zero) to “‘ lie down in” for comfort. that is mashed up fine; in another put some fresh lean pork 
ea _— ir are that is chopped up fine; and if beef is handy, put some of 

that in with the pork. In the other, put some honey; and if 
Moths, Bees and Hens.—Mr. J. B. Griffin, of Cat Creek, | you have both dark and light, it would be well to give them a 
Ga., sends in the following paragraph, clipped from a cheap paper | dish of each kind. Try to suit the taste of all. Season the 
published in Augusta, Me. : contents of each dish with arsenic well mixed in; and if these 


gt Ne dishes are set around in the bee-cellar, and the contents 
sane oauds ieblictias bo Uren eee ee renewed every two or three weeks, mice will not damage the 
structive to bees, and undesirable in the hive. These moths are bees much. It does not cost very much to feed them this way, 
mostly night-flyers. By an ingenious arrangement the bee-hive is | #8 One meal is all each one cares for; and if any of you do 
connected with the perch for the hens. When the latter go to | not care to kill them, itis far cheaper to feed them in this 
roost, their weight on ne actuates the mechanism and closes | way without the arsenic than to let them help themselves in 
the doorof the hives. hen the fowls leave the roost in the | the hives all winter.” 
morning, the hives are opened automatically. 


eager —o ere te 


‘* DOVETAILED ” HIVES—FRAME SHOULDERS. i 


Mr. Morrison is quite right in saying (see page 36) that 1) 
, - : ‘ our dovetailed hives and sections are not dovetailed at all. I (| 
although just now it doesn’t seem easy to turn toitin print. It is believe joiners call them “ fingered.” But we've had ‘ dove- } 
somewhat doubtful whether such a thing has really been patented, | tailed” sections in use so many years that it would be hard to } 
and still more doubtful whether the patent would hold, but not at | change the name now. The one he illustrates is a true dove- 
all doubtful that it’s utterly worthless inany case. The fact is, | tail, although not the kind most commonly in use, and I’ve 
that the moth has a mysterious way of getting into a hive un- | seen boxes made with his kind, only instead of the dovetail 
noticed, and it is not at all certain that it does its work all at an a ree it = r= 8 “? the two nggeon to 
night. Aninteresting paragraph on page 263 of the American e dovetalle Gocner. . S Sone — wer wee ve 
Bee Journal for 1861, bears directly on the subject in hand, and is nha tt nang last so long as those made the common way 
worth ing here. d foll : F 

ree Se re ee The plan of having the frame shoulder run clear through 

THe Ber-Motu.—Mr. Kaden, of Mayence, placed a second | to the outside he will find in use in the Aspinwall hive, and I 

swarm + T new and —_ hive, which had just —_ made for — rather think the idea is patented. 
purpose of this experiment, and set it remote from every other 
hive on his gueusties. Daily, at dusk, as soon as the bees Mace to With regard to getting frames of greater depth than 
fly, he carried this hive into the dwelling-house, and deposited it usual, I’ve had no trouble in getting manufacturers to make 
in a chamber where moths or millers could not have access to it. | anything to order at any time when not too much rushed. Of i 
On the eighth day, he drummed out the bees, took out the combs | course they can’t make a small number at so cheap a rate as Hi 
(containing pollen and honey, but no eggs or brood), and placed | when in large quantities. 
them under a bell-glass, so adjusted that no insect could enter. In 


My, but that’s a ‘‘chestnut’’ from away back years and years 
ago! Some of the older bee-keepers will remember about it, 


-_ than three weeks, the combs were perfectly alive with worms. WHERE THE HONEY IS PRODUCED. it 
s the bee-moth does not fly during the day, and the hive was - . ; 
regularly removed every evening’to prevent its entrance at night, The Nebraska Bee-Keeper denies with some warmth the ie 
and the combs were all newly built, whence did these worms | assertion that if a line were drawn from St. Joseph, Mo., east 

originate ? to the Atlantic, and another north from the same point, the 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAMAMAMAMAMA MMMM territory embraced would contain the majority of the bee- 

er keepers of the nation, and that outside that areait is impos- 

Queenie Jeanette is the title of a beautiful waltz song, | sible to hold large conventions. It holds that the number of 

by Mr. J. C. Wallenmeyer. a bee-keeper at Evansville, Ind. Price, | bee-keepers who produce honey for market by the ton is very 

#) cents, postpaid. Send for it, and then learn to sing it. much larger outside than inside the given area, also that 

noes re honey is more commonly used, and that many large and 

wealthy cities cousume tons of honey produced in their own 
neighborhood that never enter the wholesale market. 





Basswood Sprouts.—Several have written to me saying 
they have basswood sprouts for sale, and asking how many I want, 
ete. Jdon’t want any at all. Subscribers to the American Bee THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL FOR JAN. 24. 

Journal in various parts of the country have been asking me where . 

they can yet the basswood sprouts, and so I suggested that those I think ‘‘ Student” (on page 49) gives by inference au 
having the sprouts for sale would better advertise the fact in the | impression that he does not mean to give. He says: ‘Clear 
advertising columns of the Bee Journal. As free advertising never honey in a white comb commands a higher price than the 
‘lps to pay my bills, please don’t try to work in anything of the darker varieties, but many apiarists think the latter really 
kind in your articles or letters written for the American Bee Jour- . a hat b , t 7] vag b i ? wee 
ual. Such free advertising references I always cross out with my | Preferable, claiming that honey left long in the hive acquires 
pencil before the copy goes to the printer. a fine, rich flavor,” etc. The inference might be drawn that 

Another thing: Only those who advertise in the American | White honey Jeft on long, changes to the “ darker varieties, 
Bee Journal need expect to see their catalogues noticed after 1 | whereas I think the comb only becomes darker. 
receive them. Is there no mistake in the statement that, ‘‘In general, 




















colonies may be doubled without affecting the honey crop ?” 
That is true only where long and heavy fall yields occur, and 
[ hardly think such is the case at Philadelphia. 

That usually level-headed Secor after truth (on page 50) 
is perhaps a little ‘‘off” about the Higginsville cover. I don’t 
think it was ever claimed that it would blow off less than any 
other flat cover-—and, by the way, I think a flat cover is the 
hardest kind to blow off. The Higginsville is really a flat 
cover, seeking to overcome the fault, and the very serious 
fault, of the single-board cover in twisting and warping out 
of shape so as not to fit close. The Higginsville keeps in 
better shape because it’s made of three pieces in place of one, 
and being made thinner toward the edge has less power to 
curl up. 

That man Kennedy (on page 53) seems to know what to 
leave out as well as what to put in a report. 

I’m looking with interest for the answer to Dr. Peiro’s 
conundrum on page 61, why salt on ice makes it melt slower 


and on a sidewalk faster. In York State it makes both melt 
faster. 





The Sunny Southland. 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 





A Fine Honey-Year Assured. 


I am happy to be able to say that it began raining about 
daylight this morning, and is still pouring down now (5 p. m.), 
which insures us a fine honey-year. The earth is well soaked. 
Hurrah for southwest Texas ! 

Beeville, Tex., Feb. 1. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

= 2 = 


Report of the South Texas Bee-Convention. 
BY F. A. LOCKHART, SEC. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


Mr. W. O. Victor, then arose and gave his experience as a 
bee-keeper, as follows: 


MR. VICTOR’S BEE-EXPERIENCE. 


I am like Mr. Graham, and Dr. Marshall—I think bee” 
keeping is born with the person. I will go back to my boy- 
hood days, and tell how I hived my first bees. I well remem- 
ber when I used to go out and hive bees in a match-box, and 
my mother would not know it till she would find the bees under 
my pillow, and I was quite a small boy, too, but not so small 
but that I can remember it very plainly. I can remember, 
too, that mother would find out when I was tinkering with the 
bees in the meadow, when I would step on one. 


When I had grown up to be quite a chunk of a boy, I 
went out one day, and found a swarm of bees clustered under 
some grape-vines, and I started forthwith for a hive to put 
them in, when, lo, and behold, they were living in the tree on 
which the vines were growing, and I started back home. I 
met an old darkey on the way, and told him that I had found 
some bees, and that I wanted him to help me get them out of 
the tree. He informed me that those bees were his property. 
Well, I was almost paralyzed, as I would have given almost 
every thing I had for those bees, and I was not long in buying 
them; the old darkey went with me, and we soon got them 
into a hive. Right here I went into the bee-business on a 
large scale, and the fever was so high that quinine could never 
reach the case. 

I went to buying bees, gathering them from all sources, 
and running for increase, and I am sorry to inform you that I 
soon increased out, as I went down hill till I reached the 
bottom, and had no bees again. You see I went too fast, and 
my fever was too high for any remedy, and of course I had to 
fail. 

I soon had some more bees and started out more cau- 
tiously, and soon ran my bees up to where they paid me. I 
tell you that it takes lots of hard work and study to get to 
where we can manage a large yard and make them pay, 
especially when honey is so cheap as it is now. I now start 
out with my bees something as the farmer starts out with his 
farm—I mean to run them fora ‘“‘bale to the acre,” and | 
push them for all they are worth. W. O. Victor. 





As it was now gettiug late, and the committee was not yet 
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rrady to report, a motion was made to adjourn till 9 a. m. 
the next day, and the committee was to have their report 
ready by 10 a. m., or by the timea report could be taken from 
all the bee-keepers, as to how many colonies they had, how 
much honey, etc. 

SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The convention was called to order by the chairman, 
Dr. Marshall, at 9 a. m., Dec. 28th. The weather had grown 
worse, and too cold for the factory that day. So Mrs. Atchley 
cleared her house of furniture, and seated it with lumber, and 
built up a fire in the fire-place and all went well. 

Reports from members were now called for, as the com- 
mittee on arranging the questions was not yet all in. 


REPORTS GIVEN BY MEMBERS. 


W. R. Graham—150 colonies, 10 pounds of honey per 
colony, spring count. I think 10 pounds per hive will be 
about right for my latitude or country. I am 400-miles north 
of Beeville. I also sold 500 queens, and made 50 pounds 
beeswax. My honey was mostly comb. No increase. 

F. A. Lockhart—150 colonies, spring count; 25 pounds 
of honey, half comb and half extracted. No increase. Sold 
1,000 queens. We did not have a good year for my locality 
(New York.) 

W. O. Victor, Wharton, Tex.—Spring count, 425 col- 
onies ; no increase ; 45,000 pounds of honey (% comb), and 
500 pounds of wax. Noincrease; no bees or queens sold. 
I run my bees in four yards. Half my honey grades 1st class, 
balance amber. 

Dr. Marshall—I started the spring of 1894 with one 
colony, increased to ¥. I ran for increase, and did not obtain 
any honey. I now keep only a few colonies for experimental 
purposes, and do not care to produce honey. My location is 
east Texas. 

A. D. Lord, Amiret, Minn.—I ran 40 colonies, increased 
to TO, and took 1200 pounds of comb-honey and 400 of 
extracted. My honey was all obtained in a very short time, as 
our flow lasted only a few days. 

C. B. Bankston, of Tex.—¥Y9 colonies, spring count, in- 
creased to 111; 13 barrels of amber extracted honey, 50 
gallons each. 1200 queens sold. My location is middle 
Texas. The honey averaged about 11 pounds to the gallon. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley.—Started in the spring of 1894 with 
500 full colonies, run for queen-rearing, and during the 
height of the season I had about 1500 nuclei. Sold about 
4500 queens, and now have 300 colonies. Bought and sold 
during the season about 60,000 pounds of bees, or nearly 2 
carloads. 500 pounds beeswax. 

W. G. Camrey, Gloversville, N. Y¥.—(near Doolittle’s 
locality).—50O colonies, 25 pounds of peppermint honey. My 
bees are situated near some great lakes. 

W.C. Gathright, Cameron, middle Tex.—200 colonies, 
spring count, averaged 75 pounds per colony—all extracted 
honey. 150 pounds of beeswax. 

The balance of those present had from one to 10 colonies, 
and kept no count, having come to learn, as they did not 
profess to be bee-keepers. (Continued next week. ) 


Notes @ Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 














‘6 Adel »»—‘' Where did it ever appear, anyhow, before 
coming up at the convention?” I respectfully suggest that 
‘*Gleaner” (see page 25) subscribe for the Apiculturist, or 
send for Mr. Alley’s price-list. 


HMardly.—‘‘ Any device that will permit a worker-bee to 
pass while the drones are prevented from escaping, infringes 
our Claims on a drone-trap !’—Heary Alley. 


Don’t you believe it! How about the entrance-guard, or 
even a strip of queen-excluding zinc? They will prevent the 
drones from escaping, but they are hardly an infringement on 
a drone-trap. We sometimes make the mistake of claiming 
too much for ‘‘ our inventions.” 


No Use to Hunt the Adulteration.—' '' 
seems to me that the Union should do more in the way of 
hunting out suspected cases of adulteration—in fact, assume 
the aggressive—that is, employ detectives to follow up a few 
of the unscrupulous city dealers.”—Editorial in Gleanings. 
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No use for a detective, Friend Roct; I can find you plenty 
of adulterated extracted honey without any detective. Think 


1 could go Out in our city and find half a dozen samples 
pearing the firm name of those who did the adulterating. I 
seldom go into any large city without seeing clear cases of 


adulterated extracted honey. It will not require much hunt- 
ing to find plenty of this kind of work. 


The laws of Missouri recognize adulteration of feod as a 
crime against society, which it is, and declare it a misde- 
meanor, and place the maximum penalty ata fine of $1,000 
and one year in the county jail. It is, however, a grave 
question to know how great is the obligation on a citizen to 
enforce this law. Should he set about it in dead earnest, he 
would find all of his time taken up with law. Should he 
report to the Manager of the Union, and have to appear as a 
witness, he would get the ill-will of many of his fellow-men, 


and be mixed up in some things that would not be very 
pleasant, to say the least. Then, there is another side to this 
question. Glucose is not injurious as a food, or at least so 


says the Government Chemist, and it frequently happens that 
these samples of adulterated honey are more palatable than 
some of the black, filthy honey put on the market by bee- 
keepers. So, I am free to confess that while I have nothing 
but condemnation for any form of adulteration, I am at a loss 
toknow just what it is best todo. When the real article is 
less attractive and less palatable than the mixture, it comes to 
acase like choosing between oleo and much of the dirty and 
unpalatable butter put on the market. We do not want to 
favor the fraud, neither would we like to be forced to eat the 
real stuff, if it ‘*comes up in that shape and manner,” as I 
frequently hear one of our city auctioneers say. 


Then there is another difficulty about this; it is hard to 
get all of the bee-keepers to pull together. Friend Alley says: 
“ Bee-conventions ’—and this means unity of action—‘ are 
no good.” Wethought the North American a success, but it 
seems that those who attended that meeting were not a unit, 
for we are now placed in the humiliating position of having 
the Secretary withhold the Report, that he may ‘‘ get even” 
with some of the members of the association who did not do 
exactly to suit him. LIrather think we had better not start 
the detective out just yet. 


I do recognize the fact, however, that something should 
bedone along this line, I may say further, while I am on this 
subject, that I am confident that the decisions of Courts, 
secured by the action of the Union, have been of more benefit 
to bee-keepers than most of them are aware. 


We Agree.—‘ The prospects are that bee-keepers will 
continue to multiply, and the industry continue to grow until 
the ground in the habitable parts is pretty well occupied. 
This growth will probably not be so much in the direction of 
specialism as bee-keeping in conjunction with farming, gar- 
dening, fruit-raising, etc.”—Allen Pringle, on page 26. 


Them’s my sentiments! That is about the way it will be 
n this neck of the woods, and that is the way it should be, in 
my opinion. I hope the day may come when every farmer in 
the country will keep a few bees in modern hives, and secure 
enough honey at least to supply his own table, not on Sunday 
as a luxury, but three meals a day and seven days in the week. 








Ganadian Beedom, 


Conducted by “* BEE-MASTER.” 


Crimson Clover for Bees. 


There is quite a furor at the present time among farmers 
about crimson clover. It is supposed by many to be a newly- 
introduced variety of clover, butthis is a mistake. More than 
40 years ago it was in cultivation under the name of * [ncar- 
tat clover,” so called from its botanical name—Trifolium 
inearnatum—which will be found attached to it in the seed 
tatalogues after the names crimson, or scarlet clover. 


__ It was also known in those days as French clover. Eng- 
‘ish farmers used to consider it a most valuable addition to 
their list of plants sown for fodder, from the short time in 
Which it arrives at perfection if sown in spring; so that where 
the common red clover had failed, this was sown to fill up the 
tare places. But it was most highly valued as a stubble crop 


and lambs, with but little trouble or expense. Immediately 
after harvest, the stubbly ground was scarified and harrowed, 
so as to raise a mould ; the clover was then sown and well 
rolled in. It stood the English winter well, sprang up early in 
spring, and soon furnished a bite. If left for hay it could be 
harvested by the endof May or the beginning of June, being 
off the ground in time to plough and clean the land for turnips. 
This old country farm practice has not, so far as I know, 
found its way into Canada, and it is doubtful if it would work 
in this climate, which is far more severe than that of Britain. 
Most likely fall-sown crimson clover was winter-killed, and 
hence this item of old country farm practice fell into disuse, 
here in Canada, if it was ever tried at all, which I think it 
must have been, for the British farmer, like every other kind 
of Britisher, is posessed with the idea, when he gets across 
the Atlantic, that he must do every thing precisely as itis 
done in ** Hingland.” 


Why have I introduced this subject, and why have I headed 
this article ‘‘ Crimson Clover for Bees?” Because I have just 
received a kind of electric shock from reading the following 
paragraph in Vol. II of the American Bee Journal for June, 
1867, page 234 :— 


‘*Incarnat clover (trifolium incarnatum) is an annual, the 
blossoms of which yield supplies of excellent honey which is 
eagerly gathered by bees. When sown in spring on stubble 
land which was plowed in autumn, it comes into blossom about 
the last of July or first of August, yielding plenty of pas- 
turage for bees, and producing on good ground a large crop of 
hay. Sow about half a bushel of seed on an acre. It may be 
sown with spring barley, but will then come into flower some- 
what later. If sown in autumn, it should not be done later 
than about the beginning of September. It will then blossom 
in May, and can be mown for an early crop of hay. It suc- 
ceeds well from loamy, clayey and sandy soils; and is best 
adapted for mild climates.” 





The last remark is doubtless made in view of the liability 
of fall-sown fields to winter-kill in severe climates. 


Now this paragraph certainly deserves to be labeled, 
‘*Important if true.” A honey-plant that will bloom the last 
of July or first of August is precisely what bee-keepers in ae: 
northern latitudes are in search of, to take the place of the aaa 
basswood when it fails. According to the above paragraph, } 
two or three sowings may be made of this clover—one very 
early in spring on land prepared the previous fall; another 
with barley, aod why nota third, somewhat later still? If 
this clover will bridge over the gulf between basswood and the 
late fall flowers we now have, our bees can glide gra@ially 
into winter without that long interval of uneasy idleness 
which gives a sudden check to brood-rearing, and often sends 
our colonies into their annual arctic ordeal with inadequate 
numbers for maintaining due warmth in the hive until the 
advent of spring. Such a plant would bea most welcome 
God-send to Canadian beedom, and to the tier of northern 
States that shares our latitude. 


I would earnestly advise atrial of this clover by bee- 
keepers in high latitudes, and would call the special attention 
of our great horticultural bee-keeper, A. I. Root, to this 
matter. The question of the suitability and value of this 
clover as a forage plant for bees, can easily be tested during 
the coming season, and I hope thata large number of bee- 
keepers on both sides of the lines will turn their attention to 
this experiment. 


[In one of the seed catalogues I find 
the picture shown herewith, and also 
this description, of the clover which 
Bee-Master has written about in so vivid 
a manner :—EDIrTor. | 


Scarlet or crimson clover (Trifolium 
Incarnatum) is the most beautiful of all 
clovers, readily distinguished by the 
bright crimson color of its flowers. Ex- 
ceedingly productive and very palatable 
to cattle. It is the latest of all the 
clover family, and thus affords a desira- 
ble succession of greenfood. At present 
in much demand. Has proved exceed- 
ingly valuable, both as a cattle-feeding 
clover and as a green manure for plow 
ing under. In the latitude of Philadel 
phia it may be sown any time between 
March and September. Sow 10 pounds Crimson or Scarlet 














‘y means of which very early feed could be raised for ewes 





to the acre, Clover. 
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In the multitude of counsellors there is 


safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Do Old, Dark -Colored Combs 
Affect the Honey ? 


Query 958.—Suppose I hive two swarms 
of bees in the spring—one on foundation and 
the other on old, dark-colored combs—will 
there be any difference, either in color or 
flavor, of the extracted honey in the fall? In 
other words, do old. dark-colored combs affect 
the honey either in color or flavor ?—J. P. S. 


R. L. Taylor—No, no. 

J. A. Green—Very little. 

Chas. Dadant & Son.—No. 

Eugene Secor—There will be no dif- 
ference. 

G. M. Doolittle—Not that I could ever 
discover. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley— 
that I can see. 


P. H. Elwood—If the combs are clean, 
I have observed no difference. 


Jas. A. Stone—I never have extracted 
from dark comb, and cannot'say. 


E. France—If the old combs are clean, 
I don’t think the honey will be darker. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—They render the 
honey darker, and detract from its 
flavor. 


H. D. Cutting—I have extracted very 


fine honey in color and flavor from old 
combs. 


B. Taylor—I believe not, provided the 


old combs are free from dark honey to 
start with. 


J. E. Pond—I find no difference, in my 


experience. It is far different with sur- 
plus comb honey. 


No, not at all 


tev. M. Mahin—I have never been 
able to detect any difference in either 
color or flavor between honey stored in 
old and in new combs. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—Not the extracted 
honey. If comb honey is placed in 
combs formed close to old black comb, 
the comb will be darker. 

G. W. Demaree—The age of the 
combs, if they are sound and well pre- 
served, never affects the color or quality 
of my honey, taken with the extractor. 

C. H. Dibbern—I have never watched 
this very closely, but I think the honey 
in the comb built from foundation wil] 
be the lightest colored and finest flavored, 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—I am not 
sure about it, but I do not think the 
combs would make any difference, if 
they have not had brood reared in them. 
I prefer not to extract from combs in 
which brood has been reared for a long 
time. 


Wm. M. Barnum—I have never de 
tected any taint or flavor coming from 
old combs. This answer does not con- 
template combs that have been affected 
with foul brood or mold, however. I 
prefer combs two to five years old. They 
are stronger. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I have never no- 
ticed any difference in flavor, but I have 
in color. One year, in order to take ex- 
tracted honey to the Illinois State Fair, 
I extracted none except from the whitest 
comb. Some of the exhibitors thought 
there was some trick about it, because 





it was much lighter than theirs. If 


there was a small quantity of off color, 
I rejected it, and used only the new, 
whitest comb. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I’ve had beautiful, 
white, fine-flavored honey from very 
black combs, and yet, if the darkening 
of combs is by deposition of outside 
matter, it’s just possible such matter is 
soluble to a slight extent in honey, 
changing its color and flavor. 


W. G. Larrabee—If old, dark-colored 
combs are clean and sweet, having been 
used for extracting entirely for several 
years, they will not affect the honey; 
but if taken from some colony that has 
winter-killed, and left full of dead bees 
or brood, itis liable to affect the honey 
in color and flavor. 


SIMPLEX BROODER Combined. 

—*y THE MOST PERFECT 
Zincubator Made. Hatches 
every egg that a hen could 
hatch; Regulates itself auto- 
matically; Reduces the cost of 
oultry raising toa minimum. 
send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
SIMPLEX MANF’G. CO., Quincy, tl, 
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COLE'S Illustrated EE | 
Garden Annual 


The Best and la- | 
aay 8 NOVELTIES 
in Beans, Corn, ‘ 
CE, MELON, TOMATO 
& SEED PorTaTors, PANSIES 
SWEET Pras. Save money in 
baying from us, Com ae 
list. 2" Extras with o: 
Address as COLE'S § Seed Store, Pella, lowa } 


3 $1 4t Mentwn the American Bee » Journal. 














You can Count your———————en._ 


CHICKENS 


Before they are Hatched § 


if you will use a good Incubator and a good 
Thermometer—both are essentia! to a suc- 
cessful hatch. A Guaranteed jeowmeer | 
thermometer by express prepaid for 75 


6 Taylor Bros Co., Rochester, N.Y, oe 
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A catalogue giving full 
information 
artifi.:al I 
brooding, also a treati 
a ultry raising sent 
REE. Write now to, 
Des Moines Incubator Co. oa 
Box 1 Des Mornes, la. 
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e —Stampeders. Cheap but good. 
Bee Escapes 8 cts. each; 12—75c., postpaid. 

- — Little Giants. 
Queen - Catcher 7, hftle, Giants. 
25 cents each; 12, $2.50, postpaid. 


Instruc- 
tions with each. M. O. Office, Los Angeles. 


15Dtt CC. W. Dayton, Florence, Calif. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNIO ComnmaTion 


Can do the m..., a four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
a 2 up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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: eel NCUBATORS: 


x 
ToHatch 80 per cent Suir aber - 
Durable, Correct in Principle. — +. 
at ot wake -_— 6 cts. in stamps for 


Guide and Cata- a 
te locue, POULTRY FOR PROFIT ma = ia. wr Sats Information. ¥e 
* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, tll. % 
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ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 


131026 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Your Beeswax Exchanged 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 30 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—fn ex= 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. In thus exchanging, 
we cannot afford to allow any Club Rate 
prices. 
Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
uddress on the package to avoid mistakes. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS 








THE A. I. ROOT 00'S GOODS IN MISSOURI 
-puge Catalogue Free. 
4Atf John | ebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


SWEET GLOVER 


Is one of the Best Honey-Plants. I can 
supply Seed in any quantity. Price, 25 cents 
per pound, or $2.75 per peck. Postage, 10 
per pound extra. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 








147 South Western Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL 
FRUIT AND 
EVERGREENS FOREST TREES 






7 Vines, Small Fruits, Shrubs 

nd Theses. ample Order No 1: 2u0 
Gvanauenmne: seven varieties, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce, (Picea Pun- 
ns), sent to any address in the 
nited States, express prepaid, for $2; 
one-half of above $1, 36 page whole- 
sale catalogue and ‘‘How to grow ever- 
greens” Free Received highest 
z award at the World’s Fair. Large 
‘TRE ELON NURSERIES discounts for early orders. Add aL 








Bicker National Nursery Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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] —Alfalfa Comb Honey— 
For Sa e snow-white, 12 cts.; partly 
from Cleome, light amber. 11c. per |b. 

D.S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Colo. 


5Atf Mention the American Bee Journa.. 


Where to. buy 
them at whole 
sale prices, 

@ send postal for 


descriptive and 
wholesale catalogue of all of the leading va- 
rieties of the Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Potatoes. 


EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. van DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers 
Sprout Brook Montgomery 7 00. N.Y. 


—NICE COMB HONEY— 
Wanted in 1-lb. Sections. 
WITTENMYEER & CO. 


115-117 West Main St., DANVILLE, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Jcurnal. 
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N . —COMPLETE STOCK.-- 
Largest Factory ill the West. Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. 
We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. Catalogue Free. Address, 
Mention this Journal. LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 





California &*— 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 


Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TAKE MY ADVICE 


and Buy your 


BEESWAX WANTED | Seggs% Supplies, 


\ 
For Cash at Highest Price ; mv. Newman, 
Or Im Exchange for Foundation at 147 So.Western Ave., 
Lowest Price, Wholesale and Retail. 
Don’t fail, before buying or selling, to write 
for Prices and Samples—to 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


HONEY FOR SALE. 


I have about 3000 lbs. of Basswood Honey for 

sale at 7 cents per lb., in 60-lb. cans, on board ; Send for 114-page Illustrated 

cars. I will guarantee it strictly pure. Catalogue, Prairie State Incubator Co. 
24 John Wagner, Buena Vista, Hl. 23A21t HOMER City, Pa. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


m= ARE YOU LOOKING 


For the BEST in 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Cases, &c.? 


If .d s a Postal and shall be > Ase y , | 
send you a copy of our 18% Catalozueand PricecLit.. | @. B. LEWIS C0., Watertown, Wis. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


“I TOLD YOU SO.” 


MRS. ATCHLEY:—The 19 1-frame Nuclei I bought of you last year with Untested Queens, 
gave me 785 lbs. of section boney and 175 lbs. of extracted honey, besides some unfinished 
sections. The best one gave me 120 one-pound sections we!! filled. 

Heber, Utah, Oct. 9, 1894. J. A. SMITH. 


Now, didn’t I tell you it would pay to ship Bees north to build up and catch the honey- 
flow? Bees bythe Pound, on a Comb and Honey to last the trip—8!.00; 10 or more Pounds 
90c, per pound. NUCLEI—%1,00 per Frame; 10 or more Frames, 90c. each. Untested Queens 
to go with them [same as Mr. Smith got] 75c. each. 

UNTESTED QUEENS—by mail, either Leather-Colored Italians, 5-Bands, or 
Carniolans—}31.00 each; $5.00 tor 6; 89.00 per Dozen—till June Ist., them 75c, each; 84.25 
for 6, or 88.00 per Dozen. 

TESTED QUEENS—3-Bands, $1.50 each; 5-Bands and Carniolans, $2.50 each. 
Fine Breeders, of either race,or Imported Queens, $5.00 each. My Straight 5-Band 
Breeders, $10.00 each. 

FULL COLONIES—with Untested Queens, 36.00 each. 
Send for Prices and Discounts to Dealers, and by the Quantities. 
I have the only 


N aU , in South Texas. Root’s Goods, Dadant 
Foundation, and Steam Bee-Hive Factory Bingham Smokers. Safe arrival guar- 


anteed on everything. (@~ Send for FREE Catalogue, that tells all about Queen-Rearing. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 














: = bib 
Illustrated Catalogue free upon application. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


INCUBATORS ! 


In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 


112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, ILL... Feb. 7.—The weather has 
been so cold that it prevented the shipping of 
comb, and the trade has been light to local 
dealers. Choice white comb sells at 14@15c. 
There is demand only for that put up in ex- 
cellent shape. As a rule, dark grades are 
slow, prices ranging from 9@10c.; good, light 
color, 12@13c. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. R. A. B. & Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considerably more 
ay than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15e.: white, No. 1. 14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@29c. J.A.L. 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 7.— Demand for 
honey is very quiet since the holidays, and 
prices are unchanged. Comb boney brings 
14@16c. for best white, and extracted 4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 23@28c, for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 7.—The demand 
for both comb and extracted is light. Supply 
good. We quote: No. 1 white comb, 1-lbs., 


13c.; No. 2 amber, 10@1lic. Extracted, white, 
6@6\%c.; amber, 5@5\%c.; dark, 4c. 
Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 31. — Comb 
honey is very plenty and slow of sale at12@ 
13c. Extracted in fair demand at 5@6%c. 

Beeswax scarce at 27@30c. W.A.S. 


BUFFALO. N. Y., Jan. 21.—The honey mar- 
ket is very quiet. We quote: Fancy, 13@14c.; 
choice, 10@12c.; off zrades moving slowly, 
trade being only on fancy; buckwheat slow at 
8@i0c. Extracted very dull. at 5@6c. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. B. &. Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The demand 
for comb honey has been very light of late 
and has now almost dwindled down to 
nothing. The supply has been accumulating 
and there is a large stock on the market. In 
order to move it in round lots, it will be nec- 
essary to make liberal concessions from rul- 
ing quotations. We quote: Fancy white, 1- 
Ibs., 13c.; off grades, llc.; buckwheat, 9c. 
We have nothing new to report in extracted. 
It is moving off slow and plenty of stock on 
the market. with more arriving. Beeswax is 
steady and finds ready sale on arrival at 30c. 
per pound. H. B. & 8. 





Your Butter, Eggs, 
Poultry, Veal, Beans, 
Potatoes, Hides, 
Pelts, Wool, Hay, 


Grain, Green and 
Dried Fruits, or ANYTHING YOU MAY 
HAVE to us. Quick sales at the highest 
market price and prompt returns made. 
Write for prices or any information you may want. 


SUMMERS, MORRISON & CO. , Srerensnes? 
174 South Water St., Chicago, Til. 
REFERENCE—Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, 


6A13t Please mention the Bee Jounral. 








List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 
Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 
Chicago, flls. 

J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street 


New York, N. WY. 


F. I. Saag & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs.. 110 Hudson St. 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CuAs. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 








Convention Notices. 


CALIFORNIA.—The next annual meeting of 
the Central California Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 


tion will be beld in Selma, Fresno County, 
Wednesday. Mar, 6, 1895. i 
Lemoore, Calif. J. F. FLoRY., Sec. 


MINNESOTA.—The regularsemi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaC rescens, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. . CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


Uran.—The Utah Bee-Keepere’ Association 
will hold their semi annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 4, 1895, at 10 a.m, , in the Fish Com- 
missioner’s rooms in the ne we ity and county 
building, Salt Lake City 

Provo. Utah. Geo. E. DuDLEY, Sec. 

TEXAs.—The Texus State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 17th annual convention 
at the apiary of W. R. Graham, in Greenville. 


Tex.,on Wednesday and Thursday, April 3 
and 4, 1895. All interested are invited to at- 
tend. * NO HOTEL BILLS. 


Ft. Worth,Tex. Dr. WM. R. HOWARD, Sec. 
—There will be a meeting of the 
Kansus Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on March 16.1895, at Goodno’s Hall, in 
Bronson, Bourbon Co.. Kans. It isthe annual 
meeting, and all members are requested tu be 
present, and all bee-keepers are cordially in- 
vited. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 
Bronson, Kans. 


KANSAS 
Southeastern 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 450 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. No PostAtS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison. Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, C hic ago, Ills. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novl5 
® He op gaewee oe my 


Knock co 


Comb Foundation 


Made by an Improved Process and New Ma- 
chinery. Samples and Prices FREE. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 


E.L.Kincaid’s Ad 


Notice to Bee-Keepers’ & Dealers. 


I have one of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Factories in the — devoted entire ly to the 


manufacture of k li 

faving secured Beé-Keepers’ Supplies. 
the right to manufacture the Improved 
Higginsville Hive Cover, I will place it 
on all Hives sent out this year, unless other- 
wise ordered. Send your nameon a postal card 
at once. for Lurge Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List free, giving price sand ftulldese ip- 
tion of the Improved Hive Cover, D. T. Hives, 
Sections. Frames. Supers, Crates. Boxes, Ex- 
tractors, Foundation, Smokers. Veils, Queen- 
Cages. Ete. E,.L. KINCAID, WALKER, Mo, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





That is what b DISC OUNTS 
do. And here is a hard 
one: Until Mar. » & 
Discount of 5 per ct. 





7DS8t 





Wants or r Exchanges. 


This department is only for your ** Wants” 
or bona-tide * Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges forcashor for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at reguiar rates. 


PUN FEN FES FENSRR RRR REN ON RUN RUS FUN FUN FUN FUNe 
\ JANTED—supplies, Honey 

the improve * Monitor” 
Brooder Ss. HOWARTH. Florissant, 


or offers, for 
Incubator and 
Colo. 





mo EXCHANGE—Alfalfa Seed and Span of 

large mare Mules. for Nuclei, Queens and 
Basswood trees. Alfalfa Circular to all who 
write. B. W. HOPPER, Garden City, Kans. 








General Items. 


sores 


Packed Bees patel Well. 


We have had several cases of zero 
weather, but the bees that are well packed 
are doing well. The prospect is now that 
the bees will come through all right, but 
how they will ‘‘spring”’ is what will tell 
the story. The honey crop the past season 
was generally light, though a few strong 
colonies did well. Quinby’s moral—‘t Have 
colonies «a// strong’’—would help wonder- 
fully, especially in a short honey -flow. 

GEO. SPITLER. 
Pa., 
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Fine Weather Till Jan. 15. 


[It was a busy fall with me. The weather 
has been so fine up to the present—no snow, 
I may say, until yesterday morning. Bees 
flew every week up to Dec. 22, flying every 
day from Dec. 15 till the 22nd. I pickeda 
dandelion in full bloom on Dec. 17, and was 
going to send it to the editor, but it slipped 
out of my fingers and dropped into some 
boiling wax, and it is now a wax flower, 
well preserved. JOHN MCARTHUR. 

Toronto, Ont., 14. 


- - ~~. + 


Jan. 14. 


< _ 


Mosiertown, 





Jan. 


Results of the Past Season. 


The year 1894 proved almost a failure in 
this section of the country, owing to the 
dry weather. Many bee-keepers made a 
total failure. As for myself, | managed to 
hold out. [had 26 colonies at the begin- 
ning of the season, and 2 large swarms on 
May 7. about one hour apart. which is 
something unusual in this part of the coun- 
try. Up tothe closing of the season I had 
7 large swarms. I put 32 colonies into win- 
ter quarters, in pgime condition. My honey 


receipts were as follows: For 1893, 982 
pounds; for 1894, 500 pounds; decrease, 482 
pounds. 

My ae for 1894, up to 1895, is as 
follows: To general inventory Jan. 1, 1894, 
$261.22; material secured during year, 
1: 3.73; increase in bees (by swarms) $42; 
total inventory Jan. 1, 1895, $316.95. Net 


earnings, 368.81. DALLAS May. 


Saxton, Pa., Jan. 3. 


-— Sse 


Letter from Hon. J. M. Hambaugh. 


FRIEND YORK:—I presume it will not be 
amiss for me to arise and explain my long 
silence and apparent unconcern as regards 
the bee-interests of our State. 

In the first place, I will say that I have 
had a change in contemplation for several 
years. The principal cause of such a reso- 
lution is that of poor health. It has been 
my misfortune for several years, as cold 
weather would approach in the fall and 
early winter, to lose my health, and as the 
winters pass and the genial sunshine once 
more approaches, | would become myself 
again and enjoy good health. This has led 
me to believe that a warm climate is essen- 
tial for my well being, and I have resolved 
to make a tour of California with that end 
in view. 

I rented my farm during the fall, but re- 
served the right to keep bees thereon, with 
shop, honey-house and other privileges. I 
held a sale, sold all personal property, etc., 
and during the time of our Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ convention we were in the 
midst of a general tear-up, preparatory to 
moving, and in the melee and excitement I 
neglected my annual address, and made an 
effort to put the job on Mr. Dadant, but it 
seemed to strike him in about as busy a 
time as myself, which he apprised me of 
when too late to even send an apology to 
our brethren then in session at Springfield. 
That it looked rather ‘‘cold’’ on my part, 
I must admit, but my heart was with them, 
all the same, and ‘they probably had a 
much better meeting in conseqnence of my 
absence. 


Be this as it may, I am still in the field of 


apiculture, and should even the far distant 


. 
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sunny slope of California eventually re- 
ceive me, I shall be found ready to do my 
mite, be it ever so little, in the interests of 
apiculture. My labors in the field did not 
go unrewarded last season in a pecuniary 
point of view. From nearly 115 colonies, 
sprint count, my crop aggregated some- 
thing near four tons of honey, and in- 
creased to 130 colonies. 
J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
Mt. Sterling, Ill., Jan. 9. 
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Bees Mostly Unprotected, Etc. 


The bees seem to be getting along very 
well so far. Tney have a flight or two 
almost every week, as it has not been so 
very cold yet. Ihope this may be a mild 
winter, anda good year for bee-keeping. 
Spring is the most trying on our bees. 

The bees in this neighborhood are all 
without protection, as the last few winters 
were not so severe. I do not know how 
mine will come out. but Ileft them without 
protection this winter. As I had only 
apart of my bees protected last year, I 
thought I would let them all go without 
protection this year. Those unprotected 
last year came out just as well as the pro- 





tected. I may. however, still pack a few 
of them, and, if it is late, better late than 
never. 


I look for a good honey-flow this year, as 
we had nice rains all during the fall, and I 
hope we may reap a full harvest. Stick to 
your bees. That the big honey-flow may not 
find you napping, better watch. 

My best colony produced 80 pounds of 
comb honey last season. hat was good 
for this part of the State (Cooper county) 
but a good honey-flow should far over- 
reach it. *, N. BLANK. 


Prairie Home, Mo., Jan. 7. 
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A Few Comments. 


Mr. Learned didn’t learn what he should 
have learned (see page 793, 1894). He 
should learn that the way to get the best 
honey ever placed upon the market, is to 
use a 2-story hive with 18 brood-frames in 
them, and a perforated sheet of zinc be- 
tween them, and let the bees seal the honey 
and then extract it, and the larve gravy 
will not be init. If he has been guilty of 
putting such honey on the market as this— 
there isnolaw against the righteous, but 
there is against a man who will sell honey 
with ‘gravy ”’ in it, and sweeten it up with 
glucose. 

I sold 700 pounds of extracted honey in 
the country, and did not have half as much 
as I can sell of the same kind at 8'<¢ cents 
per pound. ‘ 

have also one of those $10 honey queens, 
but she only cost me $1.50, and it would 
take 5 colonies of black bees, too, to get 
her. Black bees do have paralysis. The 
only colony that died out entirely here, two 
years ago, was a colony of black bees. They 
can get up your pant’s-legs quicker than 
the 5-banded golden-egg 310 honey-queen 
bees can, and that is about all they can do. 

Friend L., you willlearn a lesson that you'll 
remember for ages, if that ** Texas Ranger” 
gets after you. I'd like to see it! 

I have 43 colonies of bees, all doing well. 
The weather is fine, and they fly every day. 
I expect fine results the coming season. 


The ** Old Reliable ’’ isa dandy. 
J. H. Berry. 
Gale's Creek, Oreg., Dec. 31. 
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Past Season—Selling Honey, Etc. 


We had a very backward season in 1894, 
until basswood bloom. White clover did 
not amount toanything. Fruit-bloom kept 
the colonies breeding as long as it lasted. 
Basswood lasted about ten days, then 
another rest until buckwheat began to blos- 
som. Then the bees filled up the hives 
faster than lever knew them to do from 
that source, and of a good quality. I got 
525 pounds of comb honey from about 20 
colonies. Some colonies did not give any 
surplus. I had only 4 swarms. 

I see that A. D. Lord, of Minnesota, 
ports on page 821 (Dec. 


re- 
27, 1894), some good 
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yields from swarms. I had one swarm July 
5, hived on starters, which filled its hive 
(1,152 square inches of comb space) and 
gave me 38 pounds of nice comb honey, 
which is not far behind Mr. Lord. 


1 have no trouble in selling my honey. I 
make some nice show-cases, with glass in 
the sides; clean off all propolis, weigh and 
mark the price on each section, and leave 
the cases, with suitable instructions, with 
some of the reliable grocerymen, and await 
results. ‘‘Results’’—usually, in a few 
weeks, ‘* Allsold. Any more at the same 
price?’’ Lhave not sold any under 20 cents 
per pound last season or the present one, at 
retail. I have had customers for years, 
living 20 to 50 miles away, that send to me 
for honey, when I know they can get what 
is called *‘ honey ’’ for much less price. 


A man said to me on Christmas day, 
**Send me some of your honey. I have 
bought honey from others, but it was not 
good.”’ Helived 25 miles distant. A good 
reputation is a good thing, but a man can- 
not run a dishonest business long without 
being found out. Many of my customers 
come to the house and get what they want. 

On page 817 and 818 (1894) I find some 
ideas by Chas. Dadant, which I think will 
cause a ray of light to illuminate the dark- 
ened understanding of some of our * shal- 
low frame’’ advocates. Ithink there isa 
little common sense in there. but many 
people, bee-keepers not excepted, look no 
farther than the present, and “kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg.’’ Give me 
the deep square frame for wintering suc- 
cessfully, and for breeding up in spring. for 
the reasons Mr. Dadant has given, if no 
other. But there is another reason he has 
not given. It is a well-known fact that 
warm air always ascends, let it be animal 
or artificial; the more stores above the 
cluster, so much better, making their food 
more suitable to their wants, and also more 
easily reached when needed. 


But Mr. Dadant also gives his objections 
to the square frame, viz.: a square frame 
must necessarily require a square hive also; 
and a square hive gives little room for sur- 
plus honey. Now Mr. Dadant has not seen 
the plan of the hive I make and use, or I 
think he would change his notion. My 
frames are 12!¢x12'¢ inches, outside meas- 
urement (either 8 or 10 frames in a hive), 
and so arranged thet I have two squares 
for surplus, brought about by spacing my 
hive on one corner; the frames also stand 
on one corner. I have room for from 36 to 
49 sections, depending on their width. My 
bees have a less average distance to reach 
the frames than they have in the Simplicity 
hive. This looks strange to some, on ac- 
count of the square frame, but ‘figures 
won't lie.” 

My study for years has been to get a hive 
adapted to the natural propensities of the 
little workers; this is the second winter 
trial of my hive, before giving it to the 
public. I have found no objection yet, nor 
have I found any person (at several County 
Fairs that I have attended) that has found 
any fault, unless they had an ‘ax to 
grind ”’ of their own. T. C. KEe.ty. 

Slippery Rock, Pa., Jan. 2. 





A Dentist’s Bee-Experience. 


Allow me to thank you, Mr. Editor. for 
the pleasant surprise on receipt of the New 
Year’s number of the American Bee Jour- 
nal in its new form and improved appear- 
ance. I look forward with a hearty wel- 
come ready for the weekly visit of the Bee 
Journal. 

Ihave been practicing dentistry on this 
coast since 1875, and I begin to feel the need 
of some out-door pursuit,so Iam turning 
my attention cautiously to apiculture, 
although my first year was attended with 
loss by fire, which left me nothing but the 
bees at the apiary, and my second year 
very little out of a big crop, on account of 
unreliable parties managing the apiary for 
me. My third year (1894), which will long 
be remembered by apiarists in southern 
California, proved a failure on account of 
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drouth. But Ihave purchased a few colo- 
nies to replace those that starved, and I am 
going to close my office this spring and 
summer, take my family and go to the 
‘‘ranch;”? and while we try to help the 
bees to store honey, we will try to restore 
our shattered nerves by living in the sun- 
shine and drinking pure mountain water. 


Later I may write you again of my fail- 
ure and disgust (the latter has not begun 
to crop out yet, but just the opposite—I am 
more sanguine than ever), or of success and 
a greater determination to spread *‘ a little 
more out.”’ 


We have at present a bright prospect for 
the new year, and to-day has been inde- 
scribably beautiful, as a great portion of 
our days 4re in southern California. 


Il hope to be able to give .a more favor- 
able report at the close of the coming sea- 
son. G. A. Mituarp, D. D. 8. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 8. 
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Bees Affected with ‘*‘ Grubs.”’ 


Mr. Jas. Scott wrote last year in regard 
to a pecular ‘*‘grub” or ‘ maggot’’ found 
in the bees, and told me the other day that 
Prof. Cook wished to obtain some of the 
affected bees with the parasite. My wife 
was the first to discover them, and found 
lots of dead and dying bees on the alight- 
ing-boards every morning, but can find 
none at present, and we don’t like to dis- 
turb the bees, as we have them all under 
chaff cushions. I am not certain that I can 
obtain any affected live bees in the spring, 
but should any die from it then, and Prof. 
Cook can use them, I willseud him as many 
as he needs. 


I shall watch closely, and upon the first 
appearance of the ‘‘grub”’ I will notify the 
bee-keeping world, for if it is in reality 
what I think—a new pest to bees—we want 
to know what todo to stop or prevent its 
ravages. It was discovered too late last fall 
to tell really whether or not it would kill 
off bees in quantities sufficient to injure the 
working-force of the hives, but from the 
size of all { saw, I do not see how a bee 
could live long with one of them inside of 
her. S. L. Payne. 

Westfall, Oreg., Jan. 9. 


[If you find the same trouble next spring, 
Mr. Payne, please send a few of the af- 
fected bees to Prof. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
when he will report on them through the 
American Bee Journal.—EDITOoR. | 
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An Old Bee-Keeper. 


I used to take the American Bee Journal 

ears ago, east of the mountains, but now 

live here in ** God's wonderland.”’ I am 
just past my 80th birthday, and 70 years of 
bee-acquaintance. Ihave made here over 
150 hives, and transferred from _ trees, 
boxes and barrels more than 70 colnnies, 
and I am just as ready for this new year 
as ever. 

I say to everybody in this blessed land, 
‘* Yes, you want bees; get some bee-litera- 
ture, and study God’s wonderous works in 
the bee-hive.”’ A. J. Birp. 

Dos Palos, Calif., Jan. 8. 





Prospects Flattering in California. 


The prospects are very flattering fora 
large yield of honey in this locality this 
year. My beesare in fine condition, carry- 
ing in some honey and lots of pollen Jan. 
10. I counted 22 that came in at one hive 
in five minutes heavily loaded with pollen. 
Roses are blooming nicely,and everything 
is like June in the East. 


The past year was a very hard one on 
bee-keepers, which are very numerous here, 
some of them letting their bees starve by 
the hundred colonies. I saved all of mine 
by feeding a little in August and Septem- 
ber, and then got some honey from them in 
November and December. B.S. TaYLor. 

Perris, Calif., Jan. 14. 
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swe OLD RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 
FEED 
GRINDERS 


Sa pal? Grinds more grain to any 
degrees of fineness than any other mill. Grinds ear- 
corn, oats, etc., fine enough for any purpose. War- 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the Peerless to be 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL ON EARTH. 
Ah yay us at once for prices and ncy. 

here is money in this mill. Made only by the 


JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO., JOLIET, ILL. 


Jobbers and Manufacturers of Farm Machinery, 
Carriages, Wagons, Windmills, Bicyeles, 
pte. Prices lowest. Quality best: 


8A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 




















Awarded World's 
Columbian Grand 


OOP 
ALWAYS FRESH AND RELIABLE. 


Most Attractive and Instructive buyers 
catalogue ever published; FREE to all 
4 intending purchasers. Address at once. 

Rockford Seed F 
H.W. Buckbee, RockForpD, ILLINors. 
. aad Post Office Box 537 
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ORDER SPRING QUEENS. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony): or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. '94—at 75e., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

y secret istoselian extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spr ng 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping March Ist. No Queens su- 
perior to my Strain. 

(2 Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 


We. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnai 


| In 60-pound Cans,6 cts. In 
52-gallon Barrels, 5 cts. 
Sample free. 
Ww. C. GATHRIGHT, 


5Atf CAMERON, TEX. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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"GREAT Success’ JR. 
POTATO 
: az DICCER 


Active, responsible ents 
wanted (in unoccupied ter- 
ritory) to sell our un- 
# rivalled Digger, and 
« SUCCESS ANTI-CLOG 
* WEEDER. Send 
at once for full 
particulars and 
: testimonials. 












D. ¥. Hallock & Son, 2 
» YORK. PA. 
weweeeeeeeveeey 
6A4t Please mention the Bee Jonrnal. 


BEGINNERS. 


H68T “Q9q7 poyueied 
pe .oadmy 4803e] 8,H00TTeq 





Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28e. The litt'e book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live. pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
vear, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good, OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er. and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W. MM. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


Five cross-bars are rivited In the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
pand button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass 
The netting is white with face-piece 
of black to see threugh. 
It is easily put together and folds 
fcompactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
‘tt h the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
flies bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 












2 This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 





Is one one of our 


Foundation SPECIALTIES. 
$1.35 to $3.00 per M for Sections. 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES. 
1895 Catalog Ready. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


MUTH'S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 





\ Vj ] ae J ‘ 

Strawberry and Raspberry Plants. 
Best New and Old varieties. Best grown 
Plants. Catalogue Free. With instructions 
for their culture. Send for it Now. Mention 
this paper. Address, E. J. SCOFIELD, 

3A13t P. O, Box 113, HANOVER, WIS. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide : 


Manual of the Apiary. 





By Prof A. J. Cook—for over 20 years a pro- 
fessor in the Michigan Agricultural College. 
This book in not only instructive and helpfu! 
as a GUIDE in bee-keeping, but is also interest 
ing and thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full description of the Anatomy 
elec of Bees. 460 pages, bound ip 
cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.75: 
or given free asa premium for sending us 2 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 eack 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave . Chicago, Ill 
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THAT “ST. JOE” HIVE! 


Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives You Will Need. 


“7 have sold all 6f the Hives and they give good satisfaction. 
the future, if I can get the * St. Joe.”’ 


Address, 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Seventeen Years Ago «== 
Dadant's Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 





I will handle no other in 





Grant City, Mo 
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G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 

C, Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 
Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 

J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 

J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. 

Chas. Hertel, Freeburg. Llls. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 

Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Lowa. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

James Reynolds Hlevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 

La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. 
E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


—P a 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


—> 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


FARMERS, YOUR NAME 


Beautifully written on a dozen Bristol Calling 

Send 10 cents in U.S. stamps and have your | C@rds, and Mailed to any address for 15 cents. 
name and address printed in our Special Far- Address, 
mers’ Pirectory—which goes whirling all L. L. WEAVER, Alliance, O. 
over the United States, to manufacturers and 
business men of all kinds. It will bring you 
mail in the shape of letters and reading 
matter of all kinds, from the four cor- 
ners of the land. Your name inserted in three 
Directories for only 25 cents. Give us a 
trial—we GUARANTEE satisfaction. 

A free copy of the Directory sent to every 
name received. 
THE FARMERS’ DIRECTORY Co. 

253—1643 Champa, DENVER, COLO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


OVER TWO MILLION 


vt'w POLISHED SECTIONS 


1” IN JANUARY ALONE! 


This shows a oe ’s New 








Prompiness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ev- 
erything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


logue Free. . 
m Walter §. Pouder 


162 Mass. Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Sections are appreciated. If you haven't seen these Goods. send 
for Samples and Prices. and be happy. 


Our 1895 Catalog 


Now out. Don’t fail to get a Copy before placing your orders for the season. 








The A. I. Root Co., Medina. Ohio. 





